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The January number of the Ant-Jovnvat commenced the Twenty-First Volume of that Work. Subscribers are aware that « 


. Now Series was begun with the year 1855; when we obtained the honour, graciously accorded, of issuing Engravings from the 


Royal Pictures ; of the new series, therefore, three volumes are now completed: while the series containing the Vernon Gallery—begun 
in 1849 and ended in 1854—consists of six volumes. Either series may be obtained separately, and may be considered complete, 
there being no necessity for obtaining the earlier volumes; indeed, these earlier volumes are not to be procured easily; the entire 
twenty volumes being worth “in the market” much beyond their original cost. 


We receive with much gratitude the several congratulations that have been forwarded to us in reference to our “Coming of Age.” 
It is somewhat rare to find a Journal so long existing under the same management by which it was commenced; and we review our 
twenty years’ labour with natural and justifiable pride. 


We trust to retain the continued support of our Friends and Subscribers; and to obtain the advantage we reasonably expect 
from increased and increasing love and appreciation of Art in Great Britain and its Dependencies, and also in the United States. It 
is not the least part of the satisfaction we derive from reviewing the past, to compare the condition of Art at the present moment, in all 
its various ramifications, with the state in which we found it when our undertaking was commenced. 


And we are not expecting too much if we ask that augmented support which shall be commensurate with the improved position of 


- British Art—acting, as it cannot fuil to do, advantageously for our Subscribers and the Public, by supplying us with additional power. 


; Our Subscribers may be assured of our hearty and earnest zeal in continuing to conduct the Axt-Jourwat worthily; it remains— 
as it has long been—the only Journal in Europe by which Art is adequately represented; and it will be alike our pleasure and our duty 
to render available every possible means of retaining the place we have, during twenty years, occupied in public favour. 
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Covers for the Volumes of the Axt-Jovnwat can be had of any Bookseller at Three Shillings each. 
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We reply to every letter, requiring an answer, that may be sent to us with the writer’s name and address; but we psy 2° 
attention to anonymous communications. 

The Office of the Editor of the Ant-Jounwat is 4, Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, where all Editorial communications 
are to be addressed. Letters, &c., for the Publishers, should be forwarded, as usual, to 25, Paternoster Row. 
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Loxpox, Aroccst 1, 1858, 


TITIAN. 
Part II. 
11S WORKS NOW REMAINING AT VENICE. 






ven whilst Bellini was 
painting those aged works 
of his, in which the devo- 
tional Art of the Lagune 
attained, in its last mo- 
! ments, its utmost beauty 
yp and brightness, a change over the spirit 
P of the Venetian dream was rapidly 
consummating itself. The revival of 
ancient learning in Italy, accelerated 
and extended at this time by the 
arrival of so many Greek scholars 
after the conquest of Constantinople 
by the Turks, was now fast tending to zxmou- 
asticize—it were something too much to say, 
absolutely, wchristianize—the imagination of 
men, and to increase to its height that classical 
fever or mania, which had prevailed in the land 
to a considerable extent, ever since the days of 
Petrarch and Boccaccio. We learn from the 
memoirs of the times that this malady (for 
such it was) diffused itself beyond the ordinary 
precincts of Literature and Art, into the manners 
of courts and of the higher classes generally, 
to an extent that is singular and surprising. 
The petty Italian tyrants of the period, those 
marvellous compounds of outrageous wicked- 
ness and refinement, who felt the necessity of 
making public compensation for their crimes 
by munificence and patronage of learning, mo- 
delled their very vices and passions, as well as 
their literature, their churches, and their tombs, 
by the old heathen standards, so far as they 
could; and even those “Convent Parlours,” 
which became the most favourite resorts of 
luxury, gallantry, and sprightly conversation, 
Were surrounded with paintings of the loves 
of Gods and Goddesses. In that age, over 
Christendom, presided successively the three 
popes who carried to their perfection the worst 
tendencies of the tiara. Sixtus IV., Inno- 
cent VIII, and Alexander VI., were the men, 
of all others, to encourage this total disregard of 
morals, and profaneness of the imagination. One 
may perhaps venture to penetrate just so far into 
their darkness, as to imagine them Jocularly justi- 
fying their immoralities, and the licentious meta- 
— of their manners and conversation, 
hy the example of the monarch of the Olypian 
atican. Some of those hundred and fifty 
married women, who, without their spouses, 
or any distinction but personal attractions, 
were invited by Alexander the VI. to his 
daughter’s wedding supper, when the confec- 
lions were scattered over them from ‘the silver 
cups, made laughing and giggling allusion 
to Danie and her golden shower—is it not 
highly probable? At all events, whether or 
hot, we may venture this last surmise—timidly 
glancing towards the orgies of the pontifical 
Comuses and Cotyttos, where unusual kindli- 
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ness of manner was shrunk from as the indue- 
| tion to poison rather than wine, even as in the 
Church the very chalice was dreaded— in those 
days it was that the choicest spirits (those by 
the Arno) considered Socrates the most interest- 
ing adumbration of our Saviour, and Plato by 
far the sagest and most edifying of Evangelists. 
Savonarola, on first dwelling in a monastery, 
was shocked and alarmed to find the dogmas 
of Aristotle far more in vogue there than the 
precepts delivered from the Mount. By the 
clergy themselves, Cicero and Epictetus were 
| often mingled with the Apostles, as of at least 
equal authority ; and, somewhat later, a cardi- 
nal, Titian’s friend, Bembo, coolly dissuaded a 
young clerical aspirant from studying St. Paul’s 
Epistles, lest they should vitiate his Greek 
style, and so materially retard his literary pro- 
gress. ‘Titian himself (to contract, by the 
welcome aid of this name, attention to our 
purposed subject) received, we are especially 
told, a learned education in his early youth, 
passing much of his time, very likely, over the 
classical productions of the Aldine press, which 
was established at Venice in his twelfth year, 
to engross the studies, and stimulate still 
further the enthusiasm of the brilliant com- 
vany of scholars assembled there at the time. 
Thus were the Scriptures, and the legends and 
homilies of the Church, which had almost 
solely inspired his predecessors in his Art, 
prevented from attaining any exclusive or ab- 
sorbing influence in the early dreamings of his 
mind; and, with a modified interest in the 
subjects of religion, was implanted a love of 
the themes of Ovid and Catullus, which, even- 
tually, he depicted with a brilliancy and luxu- 
riant warmth of fancy that may have somewhat 
troubled his venerable master Bellini, and 
caused him to shake his head now and then, 
rather seriously. 

But it was well that though Titian thus 
derived a love of poetical sv4jec/s from classical 
literature, classical 47/ had no undue influence 
over him. It is, perhaps, on the whole, fortu- 
nate there were no great collections of antique 
relics at Venice, such as those at Rome and 
Florence ; since otherwise, though Titian might 
have much improved his knowledge of beautiful 
forms, in which he was most obviously de- 
ficient, he might probably have been betrayed 
into a more precise and sculpturesque render- 
ing of fori, incompatible with his own soft free 
melting glow of colour, and, therefore, most in- 
jurious, if not fatal, to his distinguishing excel- 
i Neitherhe nor the other Venetian painters 
were unfavourably influenced from this source, 
as were the Roman and Bolognese schools at a 
later period. His subjects, it is true, were 
often suggested by ancient poetry; but the 
forms in them were from the nature imme- 
diately around him, given with ease and soft- 
ness, somewhat diffused and relaxed at times, 
certainly, and by no means of the best propor- 
tions, but beauteous with that vital glow of 
unrivalled colour, and animated with that tran- 
quil, pleasurable, and refined thoughtfulness, 
which became thenceforth the prominent and 
truly delightful characteristic of Venetian Art. 

Some licentiousness of fecling, no doubt, 
now and then insinuated itself, partly as a 
natural re-action from the excessive Purism 
which had prevailed in Art before; for As- 
ceticism is one of the parents of Licentiousness, 
and the latter in her turn becomes the progenitor 
of the former. They are, as it were, the coun- 
terparts of cach other ; one being poe in- 
temperance, and the other spiritual intemper- 
ance, and both of them almost equally elements 
of disease, weakness, and decay. Frail fear- 
ful man, ever prone to extremes, is bandied 
from one to the other. He will not ordi- 
narily stop at the golden mean, where mo- 
deration and common sense have their due 
i d such conditions prevail as are 
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needed by his twofold nature of body and spirit, 
and indispensable to their combined health, 
| vigour, and happiness. Hence, in these pro- 
| fligate times, the pure-minded and fearful 
Sought a complete refuge from the world in 
| the meditative quiet, and-—as they fondly 
thought—innocent raptures of the cloister ; and 
| their visionary yearnings found expression in 
a manner of Art, which, like their lives, was 
| so exclusive and monotonous that even its 
' greatest master, Perugino, from the lack of that 
liberal variety and relief indispensable to in- 
! tellectual health, sank from those heights — too 
| thinly aired forhuman beingsto breathe long well 
on them—to the level of a spiritless mechanical 
| exercise, persisted in for base and sordid ends. 
| We need not be surprised at the recoil from 
| this forced extreme of Purisin to the licence of 
the antique Renaissance, any more than at the 
transition from our own Puritanical tracts and 
acts of Parliament rendering their require- 
ments obligatory, to the comedies of Wycherly 
and Congreve. One extreme, we take it, will 
ever, in all probability, be followed by the 
other. From an unnatural and tyrannical au- 
sterity, a re-action will occur sooner or later : 
under strong opportunity or temptation, the 
mind, weary of the vexatious yoke, throws it 
off. The issuing captive loses faith wholly in 
principles, a great part of which his inmost 
nature convinces him is monstrous and absurd. 
He soon suspects them to be a delusion, a 
sham, a crafty fabrication altogether ; and so 
runs riot in his fresh liberty, indemnifying him- 
self for the undue restraint to which he has 
heen subjected by a very saturnalia of excesses. 
We ak indeed, fron re beseech those who 
still preach austere gloom, and religious exclu- 
siveness and melancholy, sometimes to think of 
this still rolling circle of consequences. And 
if they are truly anxious for the spread of pure 
Christianity, let them pause, lest they sow 
seeds which are not what they name them, and 
which will, perhaps ere long, father a crop of 
plants widely different from what they look for. 
It was, indeed, high time to take the cow] 
and coif away from Art, and give her religious 
freedom. Monkish Christianity was altogether 
too puerile for a scholarly and quick-witted 
age; and no better Christianity was encour- 
aged in Italy. It may easily be conceived how 
‘heartily a young man of genius like Titian, 
with sympathies led that way by his education, 
must have been tired of the monotonous, 
dreamy, pseudo-sanctity represented by the 
painters around him, asgve ad nauseam indeed! 
and how he must have i d, especially when 
fired by the example of Giorgione, to make 
something of the lovely, vigorous, and health- 
fully happy things teeming in the earth around 
him, and perhaps also to show that Religion 
herself should not dwell apart from simply 
human tenderness, and the cheerful enjoyment 
of life. The Venetian painters had hitherto 
represented the contemplative part of religion 
only, in a monkish or erenitical form; and 
Mr. Ruskin, whose ascetic whims and humours 
seem apt to delude him with a notion that 
anything short of the all-absorbing and in- 
tensely visionary kind is absolutely devoid of 
‘religion, goes so far as to say that Titian has 
‘no religious feeling in him whatever. His 
words are these :—“ There is no religion in any 
| work of Titian’s; there is not even the smallest 
‘evidence of religious temper or sympathies 
‘either in himself, or in those for whom he 
| painted. His larger sacred subjects are merely 
themes for the exhibition of pictorial rhetoric, 
| composition, and colour.” Sentences repug- 
: feeli , this is 
| nant to our feelin s. At the least, 
surely a subject m which forbearance and 
| modesty, if not a leaning towards charitable 
| and liberal surmises, would have been but de- 
cent and becoming. In the instance of a great 
| man, whose works indisputably abound with 
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many gentle and amiable thouglits, there is 
something exceedingly indelicate and presump- 
tuous in a writer, who has himself given but 
doubtful evidence of Christian temper in any 
of his productions, pronouncing dogmatically 


these sour harsh negatives.* That it is cha- 
racteristic of the want of common good taste 
so remarkable in this writer, that it is one 
of those very hasty assumptions of the scat 
of the Seorner to which he 1s particularly par- 
tial, we think very certain; that it is unjust, 
we are equally confident. In short, it appears 
to be one of those austere pieces of affectation 
so frequent in Mr. Ruskin’s works, which would 
be wonderfully mended by simply striking out 
that ever-ready word “religious,” as often as 
it appears, and substituting the word ascetic. 
Indeed, it occurs to us, by the way—quite 
arenthetically—that a similar alteration would 
Be an admirable improvement if carried out 
through whole libraries of well meaning “ reli- 
gious books” with which our press now teems 
with such marvellous fecundity ; since it would 
go a considerable way towards setting them 
right, or, at any rate, put the simple and un- 
suspecting amongst us on their guard against 
having their hearts and understandings nar- 
poate fee darkened by them. But to return 
to Titian.—His works, it is very true, are not 
remarkable generally for intensity of devotional 
feeling ; he too often neglected expression of 
every intense or animated kind for the re- 
wesentation of life in repose, of which he 
bad a most refined and noble conception; but 
it is not too much to say that many of his 
jictures show a deep sympathy with pious 
feeling of that kind, which, without being all- 
absorbent, and destructive or injurious to 
every other natural emotion, will, we humbly 
believe, be considered by minds more capacious 
than Mr. Ruskin’s, genuine and sufficient ; and, 
indeed, we would, without offence, wish to add, 
superior to the more visionary and eestatic 
kind, in the case of those who have other gifts, 
powers and capacities vouchsafed them, (pro- 
ductive of innocent healthy happiness to them- 
selves and to others), the due cultivation of 
which would be incompatible with any intense 
degree of the more dreamy and abstract kind 
of religion. The warmth and solemnity of 
devotion within such limits are sometimes 
beautifully expressed in Titian’s works. Some 
of his Madonnas (without looking like melan- 
choly nuns, absorbed, as if for ever, in some 
brain-sickly dream) are full of tenderness, so 
pure and lovely, that to pronounce it decidedly 
not religious, would, we believe, be to narrow 
that term unwarrantably, and to separate reli- 
gion from the sweetest and loveliest human feel- 
ings, with far too confident a hand. Witness 
im Titian’s honour for this beauty of expres- 
sion, that most exquisite Madonna num- 
bered 45 in the Belvidere Gallery at Vienna ; 
and, as instances of unequivocally “ reli- 
gious sympathies” in his works, let us refer 
to the Christo della Moneta, at Dresden; 
the figure of the Madonna at the Duomo, at 





* We do not intend to apply to Mr. Ruskin words 
SO severe as those with which Sydney Smith in his criti- 
cism on Mrs. Trimmer, denounced an offence similar to 
that here reprehended; but his vigorous sentences so 
thoroughly express the hearty contempt we feel for fana 
tical arrogance in all its forms, that we will here transcribe 
them. “ True, modest, unobtrusive religion ~charitable, 
forgiving, indulgent Christianity is the greatest ornament 
and the greatest blessing that can dwell in the mind of 
man But if there be one character, more base, more In 
famous, and more shocking than another, it is he, who, for 
the sake of some paltry distinction in the world, is ever 
ready to accuse « onspicuous persons of irreligion—to turn 
common informer for the Church—and to convert the most 
beautiful feelings of the human heart to the destructi n of 
the good and great, by fixing upon talents the indelibl 
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Verona; and even to the devout faces of the 
Pesaro family, and the grand solemnity of the 
Faith, and Doge Grimani, in those two very 
pictures which Mr. Ruskin cites so confidently 
as proofs of the want of them. It is true that 
the Venetian merchant nobles, and sea-captains, 
or diplomatists, and the warlike doge, have not 
the air of saints in a pious eestacy, are not quite 
St. Francises and St. Romualdos; but it would 
be manifestly unjust to say that devout fervour 
is not characteristically and finely expressed in 
them. 


It may perhaps be said that in nothing has | 


Venice been so great a loser as in the works 
of her greatest painter—for her greatest, and 
by far, we believe him to be, though Mr. 
Ruskin considers Tintoretto greater, and we 
suppose it may be added (from the labourin 
and almost awe-struck admiration with whic 
he sometimes speaks of him) Veronese not 
beneath him. But, surely, though it may be 
doubtful whether he equals in energy and fire 
some of Tintoretto’s conceptions, or surpasses 
Paul Veronese in power of composition and 
execution, he one them both in vividness 
and beauty of imagination, in refinement of 
character and expression, in tenderness of 
thought and feeling, in the full and attrac- 
tive development of poetic ideas. Do either 
of the others give us such “ Bellas,” or 
such princes and senators, such tender pas- 
torals of the pencil as the “Three Ages,” or 
such brilliant and lovely flights of purely 
poetic fancy as our Bacchus and Ariadne; or 
tragic solemnity and grandeur carried forward 
with such fine traits of individual character 
and expression as in that murder of the stern 
Dominican beneath the shadowy boughs of the 
sighing sympathetic forest? ‘Titian’s mind, 
surely, gave the fullest and most refined expres- 
sion of Nenalien beauty, and pensive quietude, 
and calm grandeur. He was a sweetly and 
superbly blowing rose of Art—a very “ General 
Jacqueminot,” or “ Eliza Savage” in her gar- 
den-royal; and when, in his Best works, he 
dealt with the more imaginative themes, the 
beings he created far surpass those by his 
Venetian rivals in appropriateness and refine- 
ment of character, expressiveness, and interest, 
in every way; theirs being but too frequently 
monotonous and mannered creatures in compa- 
rison. But now Venice has been so despoiled 
of her Titians, that she no longer retains any 
perfect example of some of his most delightful 
powers ; no “ Bella,” not one of those Italian 
princes or statesmen who seem to show us how 
serene, placid, and open Macchiavelli’s aptest 
scholars can /ook ; not one of his Ovidian or 
Catullian subjects. Iam unable to remember 
more than nine pictures there by Titian, of re- 
markable excellence and interest ;* but amongst 
these are two of his grandest works, and 
several of the most magnificent and beautiful 
of them. 

The altar-piece, in the Church of the Frari, 
of the Pesaro Family adoring the Infant Saviour, 
may be noticed first, since it so well exemplifies 
the utter change which had taken place im the 
treatment of such subjects since the Bellini 
period. The old Byzantine symmetry of ar- 
rangement is now for ever abandoned. The 


* These are the “ Three Ages,” in the Manfrini Palace ; 
the “ Presentation” and “ The Assumption of the Virgin,” 
both in the Academy ; “* The Pesaro Family adoring the 
Infant Saviour,” in the Church of the Frari; “ The Annun- 
ciation,” in the Scuola di San Rocco; “ Tobit and the 
Angel,” in Sta Caterina; “The Doge Grimani kneel- 
ing before Faith,” inthe Ducal Palace ; “ The Entombment,” 
in the Manfrini Palace ; and the “ San Pietro Dominicano,” 
in SS. Giovanni e Paolo; the two last being perhaps 
Titian’s grandest pictures. Then there is the beautiful 





Stigma of irreligion it matters not how trifling and how 
insignificant the accuser. ( ry out that the Church is in 
danger, and your object is ace: mplished ; lurk in the walk 
of hypocrisy, to accuse your enemy of the ¢ rime of atheism 
wy his reim is quite certain ; acquitted or condemned is 
wt bene “ a . ~4 nly sufficient we he be accused in 
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pictare of the “* Woman taken in Adultery,” formerly as 
cribed to Titian, but now, I betieve, to Bonifazio, which I 
forgot to look at particularly. Whoever painted it, it seems, 


Venetian Art. * The Doge Grimani before Faith” has 
already been described in the second part of an article on 
Paul Veronese, published in this Journal. 
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from the fine engraving, to be one of the masterpieces of thought that “there is not even t 


Madonna’s throne is on one side, and the saints 
and worshippers are freely grouped below, so 
as to form the most easy and richly-varied 
lines of composition. You might at first sight 
almost fancy it the levee of some infant prince 
or noble, in which the nurse, who holds out the 
child towards the sages and courtiers assembled 
is some handsome, but decidedly underbred 
woman, of the ordinary sort. Certainly, the 
Madonna (at this period of Venetian art usually 
an elegant /ady) here looks as if she might 
have been copied from some fisherman’s wife 
or fair one of the fruit-market ; and the St. Peter 
is a cold and artificial figure, resembling far too 
much a Roman philosopher or rhetorician. The 
Saints, it must at once be admitted, are not 
saintly—and so far Mr. Ruskin is undoubtedly 
right, as regards this particular picture; but 
the male members of the Pesaro family, kneelin 
beneath, have truthful, solemn heads, of a 
devout expression—save one, a boy, who, with 
the wandering thoughts of heedless youth, is 
looking out of the picture with a most inte. 
resting air of calm, frank intelligence : truly, 
a memory-haunting head, an endearing Venetian 
reminiscence. The colouring of this picture is 
deep and somewhat heavy in its richness, as is 
sometimes the case with Titian, from his too 
carefully over-labouring it. But the kneeling 
worshippers at once appeal for a material modi- 
fication of Mr. Ruskin’s assertion, that “ there 
is not even the smallest evidence of religious 
temper or sympathies in any of Titian’s works.” 
For myself, I humbly look upon these figures 
as good, healthy, pee religious work— 
that is to say, a feeling representation of the 
temperate and manly piety properly character- 
istie of that station of life to which it had 
leased God to call these worthy citizens of 
fenice. It would have been deplorable, indeed, 
if Titian had so far forgotten himself—and 
them—as to make ascetics of them. 

But if the sacred figures in this picture are 
coldly artificial, the feeling in Titian’s Present- 
ation of the Virgin, in the Academy, is sweet 
and gentle throughout. It is a pure, tender, 
and truly amiable work, which gives one some 
very pleasing fancies about the state of Titian’s 
heart at the time when he painted it. The 
simple little girl, confident in innocence, and 
holding up her garment neatly and delicately 
in one hand, is proceeding alone > 
steps of the oe towards a Jewish high- 
priest, who (superb in his attire as an emerald 
set in gold) raises his hand in surprise at 
her infantine sanctity and heaven-led boldness. 
A rough old crone with a basket of eggs sits 
beneath, eyeing her earnestly ; and behind the 
Virgin, at the foot of the steps, follows a pro- 
cession of Venetian senators and procurators 
of St. Mark (whose faces are portraits full of 
a striking individuality of character), mingle 
with highly-pleasing figures of women and chil- 
dren; one of whom is receiving alms from 
an amiably venerable old senator. Titian, m 
this numerous succession of calm bystanders, 
has, once in a way, adopted the pleasing ar- 
rangement Gentile Bellini was so fond of in 
old times; but, otherwise, the picture 1s quite 
in his own freest, freshest manner. The colour- 
ing, however, has—melancholy to relate—been 
rendered crude and inharmonious by the over- 
daubing of the recent restorers of the Academy, 
which has made several pictures some three 
centuries old, in the same room ( Pordencse? 
celebrated work especially), remind one exceee- 
ingly of the newest smooth raw copies of similar 
pooknstions, such as one most commonly meets 
with now-a-days. If, as Mr. Ruskin says, 
“the most solemn spirit of religious faith ani- 
mates the works of Gentile Bellini to the last, 
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sentation,” for the picture is as pure and 
tender in expression, and as pious in the air 
of its figures, as anything by Gentile Bellini 
either in Venice or Milan. ; 

Titian’s very gorgeous and magnificent altar- 
siece of the Assumption of the Virgin, produced 
in his fortieth year, and also in the Academy, 
is remarkable for the force and mastery of the 

ainting: probably no other painter everequalled 
it for spirit and power, combined with richness 
and tenderness of effect. It is a most jubilant 
display of lovely creatures in the skies, full of 
sweet and ardent feeling. The Madonna 
springing forward, with tender rapture in her 
uplifted countenance, 1s somewhat wanting, it 
must be admitted, in elevation of character: 
she stands with a somewhat awkward twist ; 
and at first she reminded me, unpleasantly, 
of some cantatrice, a rich-complexioned senti- 
mental Venetian girl, singing the final bravura 
at the close of an opera—“Ah, non giunge!” 
for instance—with all the tenderness and 
fervour that can be inspired by her own truly 
amiable sensibility, and also by the combined 
applauses of the most brilliant and discrimi- 
native of audiences. But, no; this was years 
ago, when my very juvenile taste had been 
deplorably uncatholicized by the enthusiastic 
advocates of the earlier religious painters; and 
before any personal acquaintance with those 
painters, my imagination had become, for a 
season, far too Fra Angelical or Peruginous, 
so to speak. At present, having outgrown 
this weakness, the more I looked at Titian’s 
Madonna, the more beauty and gentle depth 
of expression I clearly perceived inher. Sweet, 
tender, and lovely too (how much so!) are 
the faces of some of the girl-like angels hover- 
ing in the golden-blushing heavens around her 
rapturous upspringing; and the infant cherubs, 
thronging with them in most animated jubi- 
lation, and holding up her clouds for her 
(her celestial pages), are little perfections of 
childish beauty, of sunny colour, and light 
and shade, (shade most clear and transpa- 
rent, and full of warm and sweet reflected 
glow,) such as probably Titian alone has ever 
given us. He has treated the subject not 
with the calmness usual with the Venetians, 
but, once in a way, with more of a Correg- 
giesque vivacity; yet not unelevated by his own 
majesty and grandeur. These are seen in the 
group of the Almighty, with the Angels bearing 
the Virgin’s crown and wreath, that floats, quite 
spirit like, at the top of the picture, through a 
triumphal arch of crowded cherubs, whose 
hymning, adoring faces are almost lost in that 
serene outwelling of heavenly light. The 
Madonna had often been represented standing 
on a crescent moon, emblem of her purity : 
here these infant cherubs, and their somewhat 
maturer sister seraphs, notwithstanding all 
their freedom and enthusiasm, form in their 


general group, with the aid of the clouds on | 


which she stands, a crescent moon of /i/e, and 
blooming love, and joy, in honour of her glorious 
Assumption. The composition here, in which 
(as in the Madonna di San Sisto) intricacy and 
animation freely resolve themselves into simple 
leading lines of a symmetrical tendency, is 
highly skilful and excellent. But the colour— 
the warm, blushing, ardent assuxta of Titian’s 
colour—fhat is, of course, the distinguishing 
merit of the work. The general effect of it is 
like some sumptuous bower of red damask and 
tea-roses flourishing before a most golden eve- 
ning sky, as magnified by the small eye of 
some little bird, or fairy, or amorino, who has 
wandered there; or, rather, like crimson rari- 
ties at one of our great flower-shows, which 
put out all the ladies dresses, so that you feel 
inclined to ery aloud, “ Mrs. Solomon, the City 
stock-jobber’s wife, in all her lory, is not 
arrayed like one of these.” Indeed, notwith- 
standing the lovely splendour of parts, the 
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picture, in its present position at all eveuts, | 
is, perhaps, on the whole somewhat over- | 
gorgeous; three principal masses being hu 
red draperies, two of them most brilliant dablia 
crimson, and the third an unpleasant bricky 
hue,—surely an infelicitous arrangement of | 
colour. The admiring, upward gazing crowd | 
of saints beneath, too, are decidedly theatrical 
and awkward in their attitudes; but there is 
a glorious relief from them above. Some of 
the recent German critics, and their English 
followers, are not quite well affected towards | 
this picture; but it will ever refresh and re- | 
joice the sound and healthy human heart, to , 
see that more liberal feeling, which can recog- 
nize as embraced within the holy circle of re- | 
ligion, and exalted in sacred spheres, that 
simply human loveliness and joy, which the 
strict and sour zealots are ever disparaging, 
not in a spirit of true love and charity, 
but in the narrow conceit of their imperfect 
sympathies. This was the picture which 
Count Cicognara found in the Church of the 
Frari, blackened all over by the smoke of the 
altar-candles—a highly characteristic tribute of , 
the Romish Church to Art, by-the-by. Guessing 
the value of the work, he mounted on high, 
and cleaned a small portion, and, having thus 
confirmed his breathless conjectures, he obtained 
it from the ignorant priests of the church in | 
exchange for a smart new daub, and placed it 
here. 
Titian’s “Angel with Tobit,” in Sta Caterina, 

is slightly and roughly painted, but full of | 
vigorous original character. The child, though | 
a somewhat quaint and clumsy little creature, | 
looks up with a truly infantine wonder and | 
simplicity at the spirited angel, who, with a 
pair of flourishing and apparently highly efficient 
wings, holds him by the hand, and walks him 
along so rapidly. This is worth seeing; but 
no lover of Art should overlook the same 
painter’s “Annunciation,” on the stairs of the 
Scuola di San Rocco; since the Madonna there 
is a singularly refined and sweet-faced /ady in 
the proper sense of the term; and the Angel, 
who comes tripping, or rather gliding so lightly 
into the room, is not unworthy to be envoy to 
her. To such subjects as this, Titian could 
impart a peculiar elegance and tenderness of 
sentiment not to be found elsewhere; but, for 
violent action and the more terrible emotions, 
were it not for the “ Pietro Martire,” we might 
here have thought his genius ill-suited. His 
pictures of that kind on the ceiling of the 
sacristy of the Salute, so a, by Fuseli, are 
but weak and turgid efforts. Kugler, how- 
ever, expatiating on a work of this class, in the 
Church of the Jesuits, of the Broiling of 
St. Lawrence, as “of incomparably more im- 
ortance than the Pietro Martire,” we indulged 
hones of meeting with a second awakening of 
Titian’s spirit by a magnificent inspiration of 
tragic energy and terror: so to the Chiesa de 
Gesuiti we hurried, not without expectations. 
The church itself, of that ornate preposter- 
ous style which the Jesuits had recourse to 
for the purpose of conciliating the admira- 
tion and reverence of the vulgar and wholly 
benighted in taste, is, undoubtedly, one of 
the curiosities of Venice, and well worthy of 
a few minutes’ attention, as a perfect ex- 
ample of perhaps the lowest and most truly 
barbarous decline to which architecture ever 
sank, As we said of the Scalzi,—and the obser- 
vation is even more applicable here,—such is 
the flutter of form and colour in this building, 
made up altogether of shining materials, that 
our first impression on entering is as of some 
abric reared all of smart and new Dresden 
china. The white marble walls are inlaid all 
over—brocaded, as it were, with arabesques of 
verd’ antique, and so are the huge wavy columns 
of the principal baldacchino. Even the very 





pulpits repeat the same delectable device; a 
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profusion of damasked curtains falling in dis- 
order being imitated in marble, green and 
white, inlaid in arabesque patterns. But, not- 
withstanding all this costliness, the effect is 
as pee poor, weak, and cold—anything but 
really magnificent. The appearance of the 
walls reminds one, whether one will or no, 
of the ordinary paper of similar designs with 
which we cover our second-rate chambers ; and 
when, in addition to these particulars, we 
have made even the briefest allusion to the 
lumbering distorted architecture, with all its 
bewildered ornament, and the bombastic sta- 
tuary, with windy drapery, with which the 
scene is still further perplexed and encum. 
bered, it will surely be quite sufficiently under- 
stood (as we said with regard to Gli Sealzi) 
that nothing could be more purely abominable 
in taste—unless, indeed, one feels inclined to 
add by way of modest afterthought, it be the 
casuistry of the holy brotherhood who built it 
all—the writings of Busembaum and Escobar, 
which twist, and turn about, and complicate 
the plain lines of conduct in very much the 
same manner. The last of the Doges, Manin 
(who had the dignity of soul to fall into a 
swoon when he me away the national sove- 
reignty to the French), lies before the high- 
altar, where the besetting fondness for archi- 
tectural deception is repeated in a marble 
pavement resembling a rich variegated carpet, 
something disarranged. Thus everything is 
made to look like what it is not—just as in 
many of the teachings of the order to which the 
church belongs. The opportune occurrence of 
this very precise analogy tended considerably 
to modify those strictures in which we had 
previously been but too precipitately inclined 
to indulge. It must be confessed, after all, 
that this architecture of the Jesuits harmonizes 
admirably with their casuistical and moral 
system. The material form should assured] 
ever indicate the nature of the spirit whic 
animates it, and a building be as the counten- 
ance or physiognomy of the object for which it 
was intended—should it not? In this respect 
the present church leaves nothing whatever to 
be desired. It is a very good and suflicient 
outward and visible sign of the inward and 
spiritual grace, and as such we left it on much 
better terms than when we entered. 

But with Titian’s “ Martyrdom of St. Law- 
rence,” the fame of which had drawn us here, 
we were altogether disappointed. It is ex- 
tremely injured by the restorer, and not only 
in its present condition very dark and obscure, 
but the original conception, so far as it can be 
traced, seems to have been but feeble. Kug- 
ler’s preference of it to the Pietro Martire, and 
description of the sacred fortitude of the tor- 
tured saint, and of the unique effect of the 
various lights introduced, are so entirely un- 


| supported by the picture, that it is evident his 


fancy must have superseded his memory when 
he penned his account of it. The young saint 
lies weakly forlorn on his gridiron, and the pic- 
ture has a somewhat calm and insipid tone and 
character, devoid of striking terror, moral dig- 
nity, or pathos. ‘ 2 ee 
Vhat a contrast to it in depth of feeling is 
“The Entombment,” in the Manfrini Palace— 
one of the painter’s noblest and most highly- 
wrought produstions; aduplicate of the painting 
in the Louvre, but more magnificent in colour, 
and more carefully finished. A solemn sorrow 
and tenderness characterise the bending figures 
who are bearing our Lord to his og ar pe 
nevertheless, they have much the air of being 
taken fresh from the noble and manly life at 
Titian’s elbow. ‘The Madonna, somewhat ad- 
vanced in years, and tottering after the group, 
almost borne down by her afflictions, is « 
touching piece of trut ful expression. The 
colouring in this duplicate, notwithstanding the 
subject, is in Titian’s magnificent, and almost 
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gorgeous manner. It retains a wonderful 
freshness, and quite lights up the room with 
its splendour. 

Lastly, to see Titian’s grandest work, let us 
repair to the Church of St. Jolin and St. Paul ; 
but, before proceeding within, we must not 
forget to pause for a few moments before the 
equestrian statue beside the church—the statue 
of the Bergamasque chief of Condottieri, Bar- 
tolomeo Colleoni, in bronze, by Andrea del 
Verrochio, the instructor of Leonardo da Vinci; 
the second equestrian statue, it is said, erected 
in Italy after the revival of the Arts, and still, 
perhaps, the finest one in existence. What 
striking force of character! what —_ and 
energy are here! With what a soldierly au- 
dacity, what a stern swelling resolve the vete- 
ran, armed cap-i-pie, bestrides his huge, power- 
ful horse! like one riding into some captive 
city, and warning the inhabitants by his grim 
scowl that they are to expect no pity but in the 
lowliest submission. It is to all appearance a 
»ortrait, and of an old man, the flesh of whose 
face is worn away by toil and exposure, so that 


| 


| 


little more than a wrinkled skull remains, in | 


which, within their deep hollow caverns, the 
eyes stare forth like those of the very fiend of 
war himself, or Death, one could imagine, 
hestriding his pale horse. It looks, on nearer 
view, the very ideal of those terrible chieftains 
who were wont to devastate the Italian plains 
without pity or remorse; and it deserves to be 
placed immediately beneath Michael Angelo’s 
ideal of a sinister, scheming Italian prince, his 
thoughtful Duke Lorenzo, for its amazing 
vigour of conception and execution, and grand 
imaginative character. 

Yet truth should always out; and Colleoni 
was by no means a bird of that feather which 
we were just now contemplating. The last of 
the old race of stipendiary commanders, he was, 
on the contrary, as mild and innocuous a bire- 
ling as he weil could be, with common decency 
to his employers. A notable captain was Bar- 
tolomeo in those courteous, half-sham battles, 
in which the principal anxiety of the leaders 
was, without losing credit, to abstain from any- 
thing sufliciently decided and energetic to put 
an end to the war, and so put an end likewise 
to the necessity for their own emp!oyment. If 
they had any sympathies at all, they were, most 
probably, with the hirelings engaged on the 
other side—men precisely like themselves in 
character and principles; and therefore a pre- 
vailing desire was only to kill just suaaeh of 
them to keep up appearances,—and to keep 
them up as cheap y as possible, it is to be feared 
that the nobler horses were often very ruthlessly 
sacriliced. Thus, at La Molinella, ‘after some 
hours’ fighting in disagrecably warm weather, 
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enemy, politely intimating that it was high time | 


for repose, and that therefore they had better 
postpone the conclusion of the fray till next 
morning ; which proposal being accepted in the 


armies advanced to shake hands, and congratu- 
late each other on their escapes in the recent 


cessive simplicity of their employers. Macchia- 
velli sneers at this arduous six or eight hours’ 
battle, as almost bloodless: but his intense 
contempt for the condottier system here seems 
to have betrayed him into exaggeration. 

lhere is an amusing story connected with the 
production of this statue.” The Venetian Sig- 
nory, desirous of honouring their captain with 
a public monument, sent for the Florentine 
sculptor, as of more ability than any of their 
own artists; but by the time Andrea had pre- 
pared his model, a spirit of favouritism tempted 
them so far to disregard their engageme 
him, as to propose that the human fis 
be done by acertain Paduan w 


é hom they wis 
to patronise, and ¥ wished 
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tine. Andrea replied in disgust and indigna- 
tion, by hammering to pieces the head and Tegs 
of his model of the horse, and returning to 
Florence immediately, much to the annoyance 
of the Venetian magnificos, who found means 
of giving him to understand that if ever he 
ventured to return, they would punish his con- 
tumaey by decapitation. ‘“ Assuredly, then,” 
replied Andrea (with words like the lines of his 
statue), “I will not, most illustrious and magni- 
ficent Signors, return; for if you cut my 
head off, you will not be able to supply me 
with another, any more than you will be able 
to give another head properly suitable to that 
model of a horse of mine, which I beheaded 
before I turned my back on your city.” This 
last surmise was justified by the event ; for the 
Paduan who had succeeded Andrea, turning 
out to be a bungler, the Signory was obliged to 
dismiss him, and so far descend from the dais of 
their pride as to recall the Florentine, who 
then, further encouraged by double pay, pro- 
ceeded with the work, though he did not live 
to bring it to a conclusion. 

The Condottier here, characteristically 
enough, seems to keep watch by the tombs of 
the Doges; for the adjoining church itself is 
the Westminster Abbey of Venice— unless 
indeed the church of the Frari better merits 
that appellation. Though, excepting St. Mark’s 
and the Frari, the only medieval church in 
Venice worth much attention, it has little to 
recommend it but size and loftiness, and the 
simple Gothic groining of the roof: the pointed 
arches of the nave are disproportioned from 
too much width, always a most injurious de- 
fect: besides, there is a poverty of design 
and details, which leaves it incomparably in- 
ferior to the finc Gothie churches north of the 
Alps. Neither ave the numerous tombs of the 
Doges (heavy mural structures of sarcophagi, 
and pillars, and canopies, with pompous statuary, 
and long flourishing inscriptions) for the most 
part other than clumsy, awkward, and barbarous 
monuments, in a very bad Renaissance taste. 
A superb fox-coloured tom-cat, reposing on one 
of these monunients—we always found him 
there, he seems to have thoroughly domesti- 
cated himself amongst the tombs of the Doges— 
formed, in his placid dignity, quite a striking 
contrast to the pretentious and frigid bombastic 
objects around him. 

With regard to pictures, there are several 
in “ Zanzenopolo”’ well worthy of attention ; 
but our present business is with its great orna- 
ment—this altar-piece of the Martyrdom of 
St. Peter the Dominican, painted in Titian’s 
fifty-second year, and formerly, when works of 
Art were preferred from an absence of technical 


eget. - a | faults, rather than from any very refined or 
this very Colleoni dispatched a trumpet to the | 


sublime conceptions in them, dogmatically 
ranked as the third picture in the world. An 
achievement it is which the academical and 


| eclectic critics of the good old times were fond 


sty PY we | of agreeing to 
spirit. in which it was made, the leaders of both | 


ronounce “free from every 
shade of defect.” This is the picture which, 
when the fraternity of the church would have 


ij ; ; | sold it for 18,000 crowns, the Council of Ten in- 
conflict, not without smiles, perhaps, at the ex- | 


terposed to keep in its present place, annulling 


the bargain, on pain of death. This is that 
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the horse only by the Floren- | } 


* fuinosissino quedro,” the preservation of which 
by the French during its visit to Paris was 
perhaps the most beneficial act performed by 
them during that generation. Finding its canvas 
rotting away, they glued the face of the picture 
fast to a firm surface, and then proceeded to 
vick away the crumbling shreds behind, fibre 
y fibre, with a minute application of chemicals 
and instruments, and a patience truly ad- 
mirable; and that done, they remounted the 
whole on a fresh fabrie most successfully. 


gement with | What an antithesis to their attempts at political 
an figure should | renovation ! 


But now the lofty nave of St. John and St. 
aul leads us to the verge of a forest; where 








between the solemn shades of th 

trecs, we look forth towards the pth o 
horizon, distinguishable under a gleam of 
troubled portentous Jight. In this ill-omened 
spot the stern Dominican has been overtaken, 
He lies at his murderer’s feet. His brother 
friar, the blood streaming from his forehead 
also, is springing into swift flight, in the wildest 
extremity of terror; but the victim gazes 
firmly at the assassin, even as his eye is becom- 
ing glazed by death. _One hand points to the 
earth, where, according to the legend, and 
Simone Memmi’s fresco of the same subject, in 
Santa Maria Novella, at Florence, he traced 
with dying finger the creed in the dust. His 
other hand is raised, as with admonition and 
warning, towards the heavens, whence infant 
angels descend, with the palms which are 
to grace his immortal unassailable spiritual 
triumphs—even the triumph of that very 
moment. The beam that comes with them 
lights up into bright gold one of the boughs ; 
but the others wave darkly over the deed of 
blood, as if with a mournful feeling of that 
which is being done beneath them : the forest 
leaves and the low heavy clouds seem moved 
by deep sympathies, stirred as with a living 
sense of the event over which they funereally 
sadden. P 

This persecutor can then, it seems, suffer no 
Jess firmly than he could inflict. And though 
pitiless, he must surely have been self-approving, 
since he now sees, in sustaining vision, cherubs 
bringing palms, where others would probably 
think fiends with a crown of fire more appro- 
priate for him. His assailant, certainly, ud 
most ferocious and sinister; but perhaps recol- 
lections of hot oil, or thumb-screws applied to 
father, wife, or brother, or the imminent dread 
of experiencing them himself, may corrugate 
his brows in that fierce and hideous manner. 
Fra Pietro was a vehement preacher in Lom- 
bardy, in the 13th century, against the Cathari, 
or the Purified, a sect which, disgusted with the 
manifold corruptions of the Church, and the 
violence it exercised over Reason, devoted 
themselves to a pure contemplative life, and to 
the improvement of Faith in alliance with that 
great Power, which (through Divine support) is 
the sole safeguard to preserve even our best 
religious feelings from the most ruinous errors 
and excesses. The Dominicans were the chief 
instruments chosen for the suppression of this 
new scct ; and, full of their gloomy faith in the 
expiatory power of human suffering, they pro- 
ceeded to carry out with relentless energy 
“the divine and merciful theory of Persecu- 
tion.’ Fra Pietro became one of the chief 
apostles of that theory. Whether inflamed by 
evil passions—as mortified vanity at the poor 
success of his arguments, or the flat reception 
of his most elaborate flights of oratory; or 
whether, against the natural pleadings of the 
human heart, goaded on himself by a horrible 
i rc which made him think severity the 
only true merey, he exercised with unflinching 
rigour the office of Inquisitor in his monastery 
at Milan, till, at length, the miseries he inflicted, 
calling from the earth for vengeance too loudly 
and importunately to be denied, he was over- 
taken and assassinated at Barlassina, near 
Como. The church, charmed with his energetic 
proceedings, and grateful for their result, de- 
parted from its usual course by canonizing hin 
thirty years after his death. So exemplary @ 
pastor had not to wait the customary century 
for his divine honours. 

To return to the picture for a few nioments : 
the colouring is remarkable for the /reshiess © 
its deep glow, shining through the transparent 
twilight shades, as if reflected from the burning 
of some cloud, yet lingering solemnly in the 
west, over the now sunken sun. The assassi”, 
especially, gleams like a jewel, with some- 
thing of Giorgione’s fervour, refined by more 

















exquisite hues. ‘The exceution is careful, yet 


easy, in a broad, grand manner, and altogether 


free from masterly trickery or sloveuliness. | 


But perhaps the landscape constitutes its dis- 
tinguishing excellence; those noble, waving, 
and wailing forest trees—chestnuts and beeches 
—being probably, as yet, the grandest, com- 
letely-rendered delineations of such objects to 
° found within the whole compass of Art. 
Even our own English landscapists have hitherto 
left them unrivalled, for Turner himself too 
often tamed and enfeebled his trees for the 
sake of ideal grace of contour, and simple com- 
pactness of mass ; and no other painter amongst 
us has shown sufficient power of drawing, com- 
bined with adequate feeling for grandeur of 
form and colour. This work excites a fre- 
uent regret that Titian did not devote the 
full strength of his mind to such subjects more 
frequently. 

Of those feebler productions of his old age, 
which made Vasari, when he last visited him, 
regret that he did not then content himself 
with painting merely for his own private 
amusement, there is at San Salvatore “ the 
Annunciation,” the subject of the well-known 
anecdote. When some one signified that it 
was too poor a thing to be his, he immediately, 
with the quick pettishness characteristic of an 
old man who could not endure the thought 
that his powers were failing him, wrote on the 
picture,—“ Titianus fecit, feeit.” Notwith- 
standing this petulant itcration, it is a dim and 
feeble work, with but faint traces of his former 
colour, and plenitude of noble life. For his 
last picture we must return for a moment to 
the Academy. When Henry IIL, quitting the 
throne of Poland for that of France, passed 
through Venice on his way, he visited Titian 
at his own house, and found the artist, then 
in his ninety-eighth year, engaged upon this 
work, which he intended to have placed over 
his tomb. It is said to have furnished his last 
employment, in his hundredth year; and being 
unfinished at his death, it was afterwards com- 
pleted by the younger Palma—most_ injudi- 
ciously, since its value as a memento of Titian, 
and as a criterion of his latest powers, is, of 
course, by that means much impaired. In this, 
a large and still ambitious production, a dead 
Saviour and saints, with a background of 
gloomy, crypt-like architecture, the hand is 
greatly shaken, the touch weak and wavering, 
and the sun of Titian’s colour is quite set ; 
still there is enough animation in the figures, 
and vigour in the effect, to make it a very ex- 
traordinary performance, considering the artist’s 
years. 

An unusual air of heavy melancholy dul- 
ness in Titian’s last work, recalls to mind the 
wretchedness of his last moments, as given in 
a paper by Mrs. Jameson, but on what autho- 
rity we do not remember ; for it is many years 
since we met with the essay in question. 
Titian’s life had been an uninterrupted career 
of health and splendid prosperity, graced, 
Vasari, his personal acquaintance, tells us, 
by courtesy and general goodness and recti- 
tude, which do not appear to have been ma- 
terially tarnished, except by an excessive love 
of gain, now and then, and by that petty 
professional jealousy—shown in the ignoble 
treatment of his more promising tt 
which was so unworthy of his refined and 
liberal genius. But at last misfortune, hitherto 
far in his rear, was able to overtake him 
on his death-bed. Titian, according to the 
account we have referred to, died miserably. 
He was stricken by the plague; and when the 
sanitary officers, in going their rounds, called 
at his house, they found his son Orazio and 
himself both ill of the pestilence, lying in the 
same room, deserted by their domestics, and in 
a neglected and forlorn condition. Orazio’s 
state holding out hopes of recovers, they im- 
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mediately took him. away to the lazaretto 
appointed for that purpose. But ‘Titian 
himself—his sickness further aided by the 
infirmities of ninety and nine years—was 
evidently past all mortal cure: him, therefore, 
they left alone to die; and when the next 
visitors came, they found he was no more. 
The courted friend and gossip of so many of 
the leading magnates, scholars, poets, and witty 
fair ones of the day,—the caressed of monarchs, 
the county palatine, the untaxed of the Signory, 
had meanwhile died more forlorn and aban- 
doned than many a tattered beggar. And to 
aggravate even more the dismality of his fate, 
it was found that between these two last 
visits, the apartment had been entered and 
despoiled of some of his favourite articles of 
taste and costly ornament; and this, perhaps, 
under his own eyes, before they were finally 
glazed and fixed by death. : 


— —— 


EGYPT AND PALESTINE.* 





We have before us the very best work we have ever 
yet met with, to illustrate two of the most interest- 
ing countries in the world. Mr. Frith gives to 
people who sit at home at ease the result of his 
travels, in the shape of beautifully executed photo- 
graphs, with very brief notes of his own, referring 
to the places illustrated. He says, and says truly, 
“Scarcely any one ever does read the letter-press 
which accompanies a series of views ;” and, “ if the 
critics will be good enough not to call disagreeable 
attention to my writing, not one person in ten will 
think of looking at it.” Criticism is in this way 
disarmed; and accordingly we have taken up Mr. 
Frith’s work—as we presume he intends us—to look 
at the drawings, and form our estimate of his under- 
taking by them alone. The three numbers already 
published contain views of the Great Pyramid, 
Sphynx; Koum Ombo, Upper Egypt; the Pool of 
Hezekiah, at Jerusalem; Nazareth; Cleopatra’s 
Temple at Erment; the English Church at Jeru- 
salem; Bethlehem; Luxor; and Sculptures at Den- 
dera. We have in these a sufficient variety to show 
what the rest of the work may be expected to be; 
and when we contrast the immeasurable superiority 
of these photographs over all other views of these 
countries which have of late been accumulated by 
thousands, we feel that great praise is deservedly 
due to Mr. Frith for the resolution he has displayed 
in overcoming many difficulties, which, in the East, 
make photographing at some periods almost hopeless. 

Mr. Frith says, “ A photographer only knows— 
he only can appreciate the difficulty of getting a 
view satisfactorily into the camera; foregrounds are 
especially perverse; distance too near or too far ; 
the falling away of the ground ; intervention of some 
brick wall or other commonplace object, which an 
artist would simply omit ; some, or all of these things 
(with plenty others of a similar character) are the 
rule and not the exception.” But these are not the 
only difficulties. There are superadded the trouble 
in working the collodion, and the personal incon- 
venience of the artist. ‘When (at the Second 
Cataract, 1000 miles from the mouth of the Nile, 
with the thermometer at 110° in my tent) the 
collodion actually boiled when poured upon the glass 
plate, I almost despaired of success. By degrees, 
however, I overcame this and other difficulties ; but 
suffered a good deal throughout the journey from 
the severe labour rendered necessary by the rapidity 
with which every stage of the process must be con- 
ducted in climates such as these; and from exces- 
sive perspiration, consequent on the suffocating heat 
of a small tent, from which every ray of light, and 
consequently every breath of air, was necessarily 
excluded.” 

We have quoted Mr. Frith’s own words, in order | 
to convey to the reader’s mind some idea of the 
obstacles which oppose themaclves in the East, to 
such an undertaking as that which he has brought 
to so successful an issue. Althongh the temperature 
in Palestine is some degrees below that experienced 








® Ecyrt ann Paestixe, Photographed and Described 
by F. Frith, jun. London: James 8. Virtue, City Read | 
aud Ivy Lane. 
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during the hot weather in India, nevertheless, with 
an intimate knowledge of both climates, we can 
express the result of an experience in stating, that 
the glare and heat upon the hills of Palestine is 
more oppressive and stifling than in any part of 
India. We would infinitely prefer a six days’ march 
in May across the Delta of India, to the two days’ 
march across the Lebanon from Baalbec to Damascus. 

It is due to Mr. Frith to have these facts put 
forward before making any remarks upon his sun- 
pictures, because their value would not otherwise be 
properly understood, and their defects would seem 
like faults, which the artist might have avoided. 

Mr. Frith’s illustration of the stone wall, which 
an ordinary artist would omit, but which the 
photographer cannot, is very much to the point : 
for instance, in first looking over his drawings, we 
felt really disappointed with the view of Nazareth. 
As we learn from the letter-press, Mr. Frith first 
approached this lengthened residence of the Saviour 
from the south, coming from Jenin across the great 
em of Esdraelon. Nazareth itself is secluded in a 
ittle basin adjoining the plain, which is surrounded 
by fifteen hills. The town itself climbs up the 
sides of the one towards the west. We should have 
expected that the photographer would have endes- 
voured to face the town, taking in the Latin Conveut 
on the left, and the Greek Church of the Annunci- 
ation on the right, so giving a complete view of 
Nazareth, and of the hill on which it stands. But 
Mr. Frith has done the very reverse; he has fixed 
the camcra among the prickly pears upon the hill- 
side over the town, and consequently in the picture 
we look down upon Nazareth and its small valley, 
and trace the outline of the southern hills of Samaria 
on the horizon. 

This is anything but a good view of Nazareth ; 
indeed, strange to say, the one really picturesque 
view seems to have escaped the detection of every 
artist who has travelled in Palestine, For the 
benefit of future tourists we will meution it, hoping 
that some one following in Mr. Frith’s steps, may 
be able to secure for the public a view that is 
scarcely secoud to any in Palestine, and of which 
we have never yet seen a drawing. ‘To gain a proper 
impression of Nazareth, it onght to be approached 
from the north, and not from the south; just as 
Jerusalem ought to be approached from Jericho and 
not from the Mediterranean. Mr, Frith, like almost 
every other traveller, saw Nazareth first, coming 
down from Jerusalem; he ought to have seen it 
coming up from Tiberias through Cana. If so, on 
surmounting the crown of the hills which intervene 
between Cana and Nazareth, and having passed 
through the narrow cut in the rock upon the summit 
of the hill overhanging the town towards the north, 
he would have beheld a view such as photography 
might well desire to represent. It is a view which 
takes in the whole of the little basin below—the 
town upon the hill-side, and the plain of Esdraelon 
beyond. But supposing this view had presented 
itself, there might, and we think probably would, 
have arisen an insuperable objection, over which 
an artist might have triumphed, but which would 
have perplexed the camera, From the point 
of view we describe, the descent into the valley 
is so immediate (almost precipitate), and the effect 
of the panorama so entirely depends upon the 
steeps of the encircling hills, that we can quite 
believe a photographer would fail in attempting to 
catch the representation of this position. Even 
a partial success would be attended with great 
difficulties. It is, therefore, a matter of justice to 
consider what infinite obstacles there are in the way 
of such an undertaking as the present. 

When, however, the camera is directed upon 
objects of an architectural character, the triumph of 
the art was never more beautifully exhibited than it 
is in this work. We allude more particularly to the 
Egyptian views, though the same remark may, with 
equal justice, be applied to the Pool of Hezekiah 
at Jerusalem. The two plates, “ Cleopatra's 
Temple,” and the “ View of Luxor,” will realize 
to every one who has been in Egypt, not only 
the familiar place of travel, but that which even 
painters so commonly fail in producing—atmosphere. 
In the view of Luxor more particularly, the pal- 
pable, almost tangible heat, is conveyed in the 
picture. The figures crouching on the ground, the 
mud walls and rude thatch of the cottages, in the 
midst of the splendours of that gigantic architecture, 
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» yeptesent«the character of the 
» Bon hs ee hot aziness which pervades the 
oe per i ents d 
platform reminds ns of seorching mom — 
among those ruins. We do not remember to have 
seen any drawing which so thoronghly made us con- 
scious of the atmosphere of Egypt as this view of 
Luxor does. We allude to this, beeause it isa 
proof to us of the care with which Mr. Frith has 
pursued his art; and the fact is proved by our own 
experience, for as we write we have photographs 
lying before us, made by ourselves upon the spot, 
which ap to the present time we have regarded with 
uliar satisfaction. Mr. Frith has convinced us 
of his immense superiority; and knowing, as we do, 
at what a ¢ost that superiority must have been pur- 
chased, how much pains it mast have demanded, 
both in the chemical and the artistic departments of 
photography, we feel we are doing no more thau 
simple jnstice"to this gentleman, in giving him our 
warm thatks for having produced such admirable 
works of Art. 

What wevhave said with reference to the view of 
Nazareth may also be ‘said of Bethlehem. If we 
were to speak from the first impressions produced 
by the picture, we should express disappointment. 
The view ought to have been taken approaching 
Bethlehem from Jerusalem, somewhere near Rachel’s 
Tomb. From that position the whole amphithea- 
trical platform of Bethlehem would have’ been pre- 
sented, and the background would have been filled in 
with the entire length of the Couvent of the Nativity. 

This, we apprehend, is the view which a draughts- 
man would have presented. Mr. Frith has chosen 
the very opposite. He places us immediately be- 
neath the Convent, which we see only at an angle, 
catching sight at the extreme corner of the points 
of ‘the rodf of Queen Helena’s ever-memorable 
church: that charch which is the most ancient 
Christian fabric in the world, and to repairs of the 
roof of which, at a later date; King Edward con- 
tributed the oak of England. This is to usa matter 
of regret :—we shall probably be told by Mr. Frith 
that he could not help it. 

The result, therefore, of our remarks on these 
views is briefly as follows. The architectural pie- 
tures are everything that can be desired; the 
landscape pictures are not their equal. In the 
former case, Mr. Frith (to borrow a political phrase) 
was master of the situation; in the latter he was 
not. It wowld be bypercriticism to make this a 
fault ; becanse'we believe it to be one of the diffi- 
culties which beset photography in taking views in 
the East, which cannot, in the present infancy of 
that great art, be surmounted. It is amply com- 
pensated by euch a picture as that of Jerusalem 
from Hezekiah’s Pool. Anything more complete 
or satisfactory could not be desired. 

As journalists of Art, we are therefore bound to 
express our obligation to Mr. Frith, and to wish his 
work all the success-it so thoroughly deserves. 


[Since these observations were written, a fourth 
part has been issued; it contains—1l. Nablous, the 
Ancient Shechem; 2. View from, Phile, looking 
north; 8. Entrance to the Great Temple, Luxor. 
They — the interest of the work; and continue, 
with admirable judgment, a selection of views that 
have value in all parts of the Christian world. 

It is only’ justice to say, that Mr. Frith has 
been fortunate in his alliance with the printer: our 
readers know how much of the result in reference to 
this art will depend upon the maaner in which the 
mechanical aids are supplied; if these be defective, 
the artist labours in vain; he depends upon the 
printer even more than does the painter on the en- 
graver when a work is to be multiplied. In these 
photographs there is an amount of clearness and 
decision in harmony with the atmosphere in which 
the views were produced; we may add, also, that 
the publication is issued with all the helps it can 
derive from graceful typography, and that it is 
altogether a very elegant production of the press. 

It is certain that works of this class must increase 
and that those of the engraver will decrease in pro- 
portion. In landseapes, and copies of all actual 
facts, the nearer we can imitate the originals the 
better, Where fancy may be, and where accessories 
ought to be, introduced, photography may in vain 
pon mt the painter; but where facts merely 

¢ required, we are enable in aids inv: ’ 
“ ae rae + na 4 led to obtain aids invaluable 
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THE ROYAL PICTURES. 


IL PENSEROSO. 
J. ©: Horsley, A.R.A., Painter. T.°Garner, Engraver. 
Size of the Picture; 4 ft. 104 in. by’3 ft. 6} in. 


AtnovueH the engraving from this picture is intro- 
duced under the above title, the composition in- 
cludes alsé a group from Milton’s companion poem, 
“T/Allegro;” and if we remember rightly, the 
painting exhibited at the Royal Academy, in 1851, 
bore, in the catalogue, both titles. We have adopted 
oue only, partly for the sake of brevity, but chiefly 
because the “Il Penseroso” group is the great point 
of the subject; the other is subordinate, while it 
affords a very beautiful, and almost. a necessary con- 
trast, to redeem the composition from the power of 
absolute Melancholy and her attendants. 

In the whole range of English poetical literature, 
there is perhaps no single poem, measuring the same 
number of lines, or about the same, which contains 
so many and varied subjects for the pencil as either 
of these two poems; Gray’s “Elegy in a Country 
Church+yard,” destined equally with them to live 
coeval with the language in which they are written, 
may be adduced as an exception. Both of Milton’s 
poems are full of exquisite descriptive imagery 
drawn from nature, and his scenes are frequently 
“peopled” with personages that seem to have been 
sketched by his master-hand for the painter’s use, 
so pictorially has he drawn them. Coleridge styles 
him a musical, not a picturesque poet, when referring 
to his writings generally; “the saying, however, is 
more pointed than correct,” writes another com- 
mentator, in allusion to this remark; “‘ in the most 
musical passages of Milton (as the lyrics in ‘Comns’), 
the pictures presented to the mind are as distinct 
and vivid as the paintings of Titian or Raphael ;” 
and, with the single exception of Shakspere, no 
poetical writer has presented such an abundant 
supply of materials for representation, and has had 
them so universally accepted. Yet such is the 
character of the agé in which we live with regard to 
literature, and especially with regard to poetry, 
that it may be affirmed, without fear of contradiction, 
a very large proportion of even the educated public 
would know but little of what Milton wrote if our 
artists were not constantly bringing before its eye 
the majesty, the grandeur, the beauty, or the sim- 
plicity of his verse, ranging, as it does, from what 
may be termed the lowest point of description to 
one 80 lofty as to be little less than divinely inspired: 
the hand that struck the harp to sweet music at the 
sight of a scene of English pastoral, drew from it 
also strains of melody so powerful and sublime that 
the fingers of an archangel or a seraph might be 
presumed to have awept over its strings. 

Mr. Horsley, not being a landscape-painter in the 
ordinary acceptation of the term, has selected a pas- 
sage from each poem for illustration, in which the 
poet’s ideal characters are introduced: the one, 
descriptive of the principal group,— 


** Come, pensive nun, devout and pure, 
Sober, stedfast, and demure,” &c. &c.; 


the other, of the secondary group,—- 


** Haste thee, nymph, and bring with thee 
Jest, and youthful Jollity!” &c. &c. 


Both these groups are very happily conceived, and 
convey to the eye the impression of the mind. 

The artist has adhered very closely to Milton’s 
lines: Melancholy, the principal figure, is demurely 
personified, solemn and stately as one whose life has 
been passed ii mortifying the flesh and resisting 
the temptations of vanity: she is habited in a black 
robe, whose sombre hue is, however, brightened by 
reflected lights from the dresses—subdued crimson 
and purple respectively—of the figures on each side 
of her, Peace and Quiet, one of whom throws a 
pitying look on the joyous revellers whose mirth 
seems to mock the unworldliness of the saintly 
sisterhood. In everything thé farther group is 
opposed to the néarer: the “ roundness” of com- 
position to its formality, boisterous mirth to demure 
gravity, light, loose, and gaily-coloured garments to 
the “sober liveries” of the quaternion. 

The picture is in the Collection at Osborne. 
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COLOURING STATUES.* 


In colouring this marble statue, what medium are 
we to use? In regard to the ancient statues, Mr, 
Lloyd says, “ Vitruvius, after describing (vii. 9) ‘the 
preparation of mixium, or vermillion, goes on to 
speak of its liability to change colour from the action 
of direct sunlight, and gives instructions for pro- 
tecting it. He does not mention the medium em- 
ployed with the colour, but, as it is insoluble, we 
must assume the use of size, as in other instances, 
or gum, &c.” The wall he speaks of is apparent 
stucco. ‘ When the wall is _— with vornailien 
and dry, lay on with a brush (of bristles, a hard or 
rough brush) Punic wax, melted over the fire, and a 
little tempered with oil, then, by means of hot coals 
in an iron vessel, warm the wall well, aud make the 
wax run and equalize itself; afterwards, rub it with 
a wax candle and clean cloths, as nude marble 
Jigures were treated.” So here it appears that in 
ancient practice statues were “rubbed with wax,” 
and were left with this surface on them ; from which 
it is more than probable whenever, in such cases; 
colouring was added to marble statues, that “its 
medium also was wax. 

Further, “ Pliny (xxi. 14) gives the préparation of 
Punic wax by a process, of which the chemical 
result, according to Dr. Turner, was a soap of 
twenty parts wax, to one of soda. He also (xsiii..7) 
describes the same process as Vitruvius above, apps 
rently copying him or a common anthority. The 
wax, he says, is applied hot, heated with coals, and 
then rubbed with wax candles, and afterwards with 
clean linen cloths, as marbles also are made to shine 
(sicut et marmora nitescunt).” 

** Now, how much of the treatment thus expressed 
applies to sculpture? Putting the case most 
strongly, it tight be said, the whole, and’ that 
nothing less than the whole will accord with the 
circumlitio of statues mentioned elsewhere; and by 
applying the whole we might connect these notices 
with those of Plutarch and Pausanias, of the eni- 
ployment of vermillion in colouring statues (though 
these latter go for very little, as applicable to the 
best works of the best time). The construction of 
the words of both authors imply in strictness, that 
the wax and linen rubbings of statues were applied 
to wax previously laid on and heated.” . Thus the 
opinion of Mr. Lloyd, a well known authority on 
Greek literature, is evidently in favour of wax having 
been the medium, or “ vehicle,” of the colour applied 
to marble statues; and that thus it was done in the 
encaustic manner; and this is strengthened by 
Nicias having been an encaustic painter, of whom is 
quoted in a former number that well-known story 
indicating that he assisted his friend Praxiteles in 
adding to his statues the famed “ circumlitio” which 
is such a “ vexed qaestion.” ‘ 

That wax was used by the ancients -for this pur- 

se does not, however, of course preclude their 

aving used other substances, either as media for 
the colouring applied, or to give that last polished 
surface which, as I have mentioned before, was in 
consonance with the habit they had of oiling their 
own bodies on festive occasions ; and I cannot but 
here allude to the barbarism, as we should call it, that 
seems to hover about the whole question,—for not 
only has it been seen that the painting statues was 
and is prevalent among barbarian states of the 
human race, but that it is also their well known 
custom to lubricate the body either with oil or 
grease, or some other fatty matters, not always of 
the most pleasant kind. : 

There are various gums and varnishes that might 
have been used by the ancients for the above colour- 
ing and polishing in regard to their statues, although 
their acquaintance with the variety of these sub- 
stances was inferior to our own; and even staining 
may have been effected by means either now known 
or lost tous. The rust of iron will enter into marble 
and stain it indelibly, at first producing 4 slight 
orange colour, and then red, aud even dark brown ; 
and any mode of staining analogous to this, but “ 
injurious to the marble, would, of course, be far 
more lastiug than any mere surface preparation, 
liable to fading or removal, and requiring repair Yr, 
repetition. 1 have not, however, seen or heard 0} 
any ancient marbles that give evidence of any per 





*# Continued from p. 179. 
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manent staining of this character, although Pliny 
makes mention of something of the kind having 
been effected as regards some works in metal, 
Grease also enters into marble, giving it an ala- 
bastrine character (like the oriental alabaster); 
insomuch that if it could be applied evenly, it might 
even be thought by some an advantageous addition 
to marble, especially to such marble as possesses a 
kind of snowy opacity—which, however, is not the 
case with the best kinds. 

Sculptors admire for their works, among the 
varieties of the Luna (or Carrara) or statuary 
marble, that quality which has a close wax-like 
character ; and this not only from its being pleasant 
to work, and capable, from its firmness and grain, of 
taking high finish, but from its waxy character, 
approaching to the alabaster surface which we see on 
some of the recumbent figures in Gothic cathedrals, 
in those parts that get accidentally rubbed, which 
possess a waxy character; and as this quality is 
pleasant, it has naturally led to the consideration of 
wax as a medium, and as a finishing surface to 
marble. But wax, except, perhaps, under very 
peculiar circumstances, does not enter into the 
substance of marble, aud only fills up the small 
pores of the surface. I, at one time, made some 
experiments with stearine as applied to marble. 
This material applied to plaster of Paris pro- 
duces what has been called “ fictile ivory,” and 
various little figures and groups are now to be 
seen in shops, or carried about on the boards 
of the Italians, cast out of gelatine moulds and 
steeped in this material, which have extremely the 
appearance of ivory, and which will wash very 
well; the surface also having been made essentially 
harder by all the minute pores having been filled up 
with this substance—stearine,—which is done iu this 
manner.—The surface of the plaster cast is perfectly 
cleaned and completed, and then it is set in a place 
to become moderately warm ; the stearine has then 
to be melted, which, as it is most essential that it 
should not burn in the slightest degree, is done in 
the same way as the carpenters do glue. As the 
little figure, or group, or bust, or relievo, or what- 
ever it may be, has to be immersed bodily in the 
melted stearine (as the mere application of it with a 
brush on the warm surface of the plaster cast would 
not be equally effectual), it is requisite to have the 
interior vessel of sufficient size for this purpose. 
Into this the stearine is put, and the lid put on. 
This is then placed in another vessel sufficiently 
large to leave a space all round and at the bottom 
for water, which is to be the medium of heat between 
the outside fire and the stearine within. This is 
then put on the fire. The water begins to boil, and 
the stearine soon after to melt, which it does with a 
comparatively mild heat. By this time the plaster 
cast is moderately warm, when it is put into the 
stearine, the lid put on, and it is left to cook. 

In this condition of the two substances, the 
warmth of the plaster and the fluidity of the stearine, 
the coalition is so natural and intimate that I have 
seen, in a small plaster cast, which had been sub- 
jected for a considerable time to this process, on its 
being broken across, that the stearine had gone 
quite through the plaster (I speak of a little solid 
cast of a figure), and completely saturated it within 
and without; the result being an amalgamated 
material, in which the plaster was hardly to be 
recognised: contrary, however, to what one would 
have thought, perhaps, it was not in this case very 
hard. ‘his may have arisen on this occasion from 
too much heat having been applied. In a more 
surface manner, in which the stearine saturates 
the plaster of Paris to the depth of an eighth of an 
inch or so, this process is applied, especially to 
small models of Crucifixions, in which the figure 
being thus treated, and placed on a varnished black 
Cross, & very finished appearance is produced. 

Being aware of this process of adding stearine 
to plaster, I bethought myself of adding it to 
marble Jn an equally intimate manner; that is, 
— if it could be made to saturate marble : 
= im my case without success. However, I 

Mi state what I'did, and how I tried it. First, 
: Would premise that stearine is a most in- 
viting inaterial for such a purpose. It approaches, 
in its cold state, more nearly to Parian marble in 
a than any substance I know. It is of a 
io trae tinge—the slightest possible ; it 

ent aud semitransparent, and its erystalli- 





zation gives it just that degree of sparkle which 
affords a kind of subdued vitality to ite appear- 
ance, similar to fine specimeus of Parian; such as, 
for instance, the fragment of a Psyche’s hand and 
butterfly in the British Museum. It is really a 
most poetical-looking substance; and if one could 


endue it in fancy with endurance, it would seem just 
the material for beautiful form. But though so like 
Parian, one of the most lasting stones, we find it 
melt into a fluid mass at a very moderate degree of 
temperature. ig 

The mode I applied was one which I thought 
likely to try the question pretty effectually, which 
I had the opportunity of doing through the kind- 
ness of a manufacturer of candles in Kensington. 
His factory contains a number of boilers, or small 
vats, in which the component parts of different 
kinds of candles are kept boiling at a high tempe- 
ture. These are kept at this high heat separately ; 
and in one of these, containing pure stearine, he 
allowed me to have a piece of clean white statuary 
marble, about as large as a cocoa-nut, immersed, 
and kept there for a day, subjected to the action of 
the stearine, at so high a state of temperature that I 
found afterwards that this heat had in some degree 
affected the texture of the marble, in the same 
manner as we find great heats generally do; that 
it had in some degree disintegrated the crystals, and 
rendered the whole substance friable. Now 1 am 
not a chemist, but I fancy that this mode of ex- 
posing the marble to the action of melted stearine 
was just that most favourable to the saturation of 
the one by the other. On breaking the marble, 
however, I did not find that this had taken place at 
all. The stearine appeared to me to have filled up 
solely the immediate surface pores of the marble, 
but to have penetrated no deeper, nor in any way 
to have amalgamated with its material. 

Anything, therefore, in the way of colour, 
applied through the medium of stearine, would obtain 
no further hold, I conceive, than gum or varnish ; 
and would always be liable to come off as a film, or 
to be melted out by the application of heat even 
as gentle as that of the direct rays of the sun, 
and would offer no guard against those decaying 
influences of the out-of-door interchange of tempera- 
tures, which, by the alternation of summer’s heat 
and winter’s cold, act on the marble in this climate, 
through the partial absorption by marble of water. 
Thus in both respects—either as a preservative 
against climate, or as affording a lasting material of 
an even, ivory-like tint, or for a due preparation for 
colours to hold tight and lastingly to the statue— 
my experiment, as regards stearine, wholly failed : 
as also those which I have made with wax, although 
I own I have not subjected marble to the same con- 
tinuous action of this material at a high temperature, 
| as I have in the case of stearine. At any rate, it 

does not appear that the ancients had effected the 
| almagamation of wax with the material of marble ; 
| for, besides not finding any evidence of this in the 
| ancient sculpture, the process alluded to by Vitru- 
| vins and others, refers to a mere surface application. 
We hear nothing of staining the marble, which, 
with all deference, appears to me the sole mode of 
‘applying colour to it that would either retain 
at all the delicate and flesh-like transparency of the 
| material, or be consistent with the enduring character 
| of the art of sculpture. Unless the colours could 
| be fixed in the material, so as to last as long as the 
statue itself, they would of course require renewing ; 
and after a long interval of time this could not 
be done by the artist of the work. If colour and 
form are fitted to go together, they should do so to 
the end of the chapter, one as long as the other, 
which could not, while retaining the flesh-like 
trausparency of the marble, be effected by anything 
short of a stain of the most delicate character 
pervading the material of the marble for some 
distance down in it, but dimming in no respect its 
own beautiful nature. . 

Of such a character of colouring as this might the 
artist dream in an enthusiasm of polychromy, in 
which the material might waft up to his enchanted 
eye pure blushing tints from below as of coral islands 
beneath the wave, and of azure veins, not streaked 
on the surface with colour, but as vital and motive as 





became, as it were, one living gem, an opal in the 
sunlight, iridescent with celestial ichor! But this, 
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| I fear, is only a dream, and that, when we really begin 
practically to set about colouring marble, we shall 
| find that we shall by no means be able to realize so 
| poetic a reverie. Wax seems to be the material that 
| has the most precedent for use in this respect, and 
| we will follow as near as we can the process alluded 


divest oneself of the idea of its being greasy, aud | to by Vitruvius. 


| He speaks of statues being treated in the same 
manner as walls in the laying on of the wax, and he 
| Says the wall was well warmed first “by means of 
hot coals in an iron vessel”"—a sort of movable bra- 
| zier, it is to be supposed, which was moved up and 
down and about, close to the face of the wall, until 
it had communicated to it a degree of heat sufficient 
to semi-melt the wax, when it was rubbed on. Per- 
haps one of the best ways in which this degree of 
temperature could be obtained in a statue would be 
to have it in a warm room, such as they have at 
papier maché works, or in other manufactories 
requiring heat for their process, where the statue 
might be brought gradually to that equable warmth 
that would greatly facilitate the easy laying on of the 
wax, whether pure in itself or mixed with colouring 
material. Of course the wax could be laid on the 
statue in its (7. ¢. the statue’s) cold state by means 
of its being dissolved in some chemical compound, 
such as spirits of turpentine, and applied by 
a brush, but it would not by this means enter so 
firmly into the surface-pores of the marble. Being 
expanded by dilution at the time of its appli- 
cation,when the spirits evaporated it would leave 
it comparatively of a cellular and uncompact cha- 
racter, which indeed is to be noticed on the surface 
of little wax models when spirits of turpentine in a 
brush have been used to smooth and bring together 
the surface, as is frequently the practice with wax- 
modellers, and which generally afterwards, in con- 
sequence, has to be wiped off. We are considering 
the best way of applying the encaustic treatment 
to marble, and I thus suppose for the purpose a warm 
room, specially adapted for the occasion, perfectly 
clean, well lighted, and capable of being warmed up 
to as high a degree of temperature as is required in 
in the manual processes of several of our manu- 
factures. 

The first thing to be done to the statue would be 
to clean it thoroughly all over, and to give it as 
much as possible an eguable surface, so that the 
texture should not cause the coloured material to ad- 
here more in one part than another. ‘This probably 
would be best done by having the whole statue “ fine 
sanded,” as the process is called by sculptors, which is 
avery usual mode of finishing marble works ; the fine 
sand being rubbed all over the surface into all 
the little deep workings and depressions with 
water, and by means of little pieces of wood 
adapted to varieties of surface they have to reach. 
It would then be completely washed free of all the 
little grains of sand, leaving a quiet crystalline 
glisten over it, which is very beautiful, and which 
ought not, in my idea, to be tampered with. How- 
ever, we are going to colour it. 

The statue being then removed into the warm 
room, in about a day or so it would become of 
the due temperature, viz. that which, without ren- 
dering the wax fluid on its application to it, would 
not check its approaches with coldness, but would 
welcome it with an attaching warmth, Now, it 
might seem that a first coating of white wax all 
over, in case the whole of the statue is to be 
coloured, would be an appropriate first treatment, 
inasmuch as, by filling up the pores of the marble, 
a perfectly equable surface would be presented as 
a kind of ground for the application of the colour. 
It would appear that were such a first surface 
thus attained with colourless wax alone, the most 
delicate effect would be reached by the after appli- 
cation of colour merely in a state of powder, like 

» powder or enamel. 
. ow mode of application, however, the first 
portion coloured would naturally be the flesh, 
inasmuch as the character of tint for this would 
be the first point of this kind considered in 
the character of the figure; and the adjuncts 
of various draperies, &c., would have to be so 








| 


tinted as to afford the most pleasing harmony 
and contrast with this as a fixed point ; and so as to 
give the best effect to the whole as a piece of colour. 


7 u i i t if 
the blue waters of the ocean; until the whole work | And here occurs at once the consideration that if a 


statue is intended to be coloured, it will be a very 
haphazard thing to put off the consideration of the 
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colouring until the formiug of the statue is com- 
plete, jnasinuch as by that process an interarrange- 
ment of flesh and draperies might be evolved 
which, though very satisfactory when all in one tint, 
would not be so when it became to be coloured, nor 
affurd opportunities for completing the whole work 
as a composition of colour. Jun truth, at the outset 
of the work, indeed in the very sketch, before the 
statue itself were begun, it would be requisite to 
cousider the colour: insomuch that the first thing 
to do in the contemplation of the work would be to 
make a little co/owred sketch. Just as in a picture, 
the first thing a painter does very often is to make a 
little blot of tints to see how his subject will allow 
of a triumph of colour. 

We all know how attractive colour is—that it is like 
the melody of music, catching hold of the senses 
before even we enter into what is meant by it or the 
theme. A graceful mavuer has been said to be a letter 
of introduction to any one—so is an agreeable com- 
position of colour to a picture, which can be no less 
important to astatueif coloured. Colour is the first 
thing that strikes the eye; and in a coloured work 
of Art, whether of painting or sculpture, this must 





be agreeably disposed, or the first impression cannot 
be happy. 

Now, if at the outset of lookiug at a work of Art , 
of this kind we are impressed by the colour, so at | 
the outset of composing it, it will not do to leave 
this out of the question. Thus it appears that, sup- 
posing a statue is to be coloured, it would be 
quite opposed to Art-reason to put off the con- | 
sideration of the colouring till the statue, as far | 
as form goes, is complete. The colouring in this 
case must not be an aflerthought; but if not quite 
the first thought, must enter into the original con- 
ception, or the result will be a matter of chance 
instead of calculation. I am the more led to re- 
mark this, as I have heard the idea of colouring a 
statue treated quite as “a subject of afterthought ;” 
and I have heard it suggested, even by a sculptor, 
that the assistance of painters should be called in 
only at the time when the statue is about to be 
coloured. Now the more interchange of sentiments 
between the various professions of Art, the better, 
no doubt; we should all help one another; and 
experience in colour is certainly not to be gained 
by study solely applied to form; but what I would 
sugyest is, that if the assistance of the painter is 
desirable in this combination of the Arts, as it de- 
cidedly would be, the time to invite it, and call it 
into consultation, is not when the masses of flesh 
tints and draperies, &c., are fixed and completed in 
the marble, but, on the contrary, in the first sketch, 
denoting the arrangements and proportions of those 
parts which are to form opportunities, and which, 
in the case of coloured sculpture, should be so 
modified at the outset as to affurd the most agree- 
able proportions of balance, composition, variety, 
and harmony, that the subject will allow of. 

This is the only mode in which | conceive the 
attainment of a pleasing effect eventually can be cal- 
culated on. In the triumphs of colour of Titian, 
Correggio, and Rubens, the artist at once perceives 
how very much the arrangements have been modi- 
fied, so as to afford the freest scope to colour. I 
say, the arrangements—I might say also the forms ; 
for it can hardly be doubted, especially in the 
case of Rubens, that the somewhat over-voluptuous, 
and not unfrequently turgid, outlines he adopts have 
been the result of haviog his mind imbued, as it 
were to overflowing, with an almost delirious seuse 
of colour, which seems to dilate and expand itself 
ou his canvas, beyond his control. Colour seems at 
times to have, as it were, almost ran aw ay with him, 
and dragged all his meu and women after it. He 
wreathes his pictures into vast living bouquets, in 
which everything seems growing, and waving, and 
blossoming, and fruiting in utter luxuriance. — 

Of course his outlines would not do for sculpture ; 
and the contemplation of his works on the one side, 
and of the purity of the outline of Greek sculpture 
om the other, almost leads one to doubt how far the 
essence of perfection in form, and the essence of 
perfection in colour, cau be made to coalesce com- | 
pletely. ‘There seems a certain degree of quiet but 
understood antagonisin between them, that has led 
to the non-introductiou, in ove work, of equal 








forces of each, lest they should, as it were, struggle 
and wrestle ; and this mutual agreement that their j 
sone proportions may not forin one compound on 
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a perfect equality, isto be traced in the pictures 
of the old masters, where, indeed, it may pretty nearly 
always be seen that these qualities do not meet 


on the same level, or in an equal ratio; but that one | 


gives the pas a little to the other, and that by turns 
they play subservient parts. In the works of 
Raphael, form, and all the impressions gained 
by form, occupy a much larger space than those 
gained by colour, and the same in those of 
Michael Angelo. In Titian, although the form 
is occasionally very fine in character, colour, in 
turn, ocenpies the larger space; and still more is 
this seen in the works of Correggio, Paul Veronese, 
Tintoretto, and Rubens. The Carracci, perceiving 
this, proposed, as the object of their school and 
efforts, the combination of the “design of Raphael 
with the colour of Titian:” but it is not considered 
that they succeeded. Indeed, there does appear some 
semblance of truth in the idea that those forms in 
Art which are the most perfect and precise in their 
beauty, are uot those most suited to comprise the 
most exquisite triumphs of colour; and if there be 
verity in this, assuredly it is a consideration that lies 
in the path of “ Coloured Statues.” * 
Joun BELL. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





To the Editor of “ Tux Art-Jounnat.” 
MR. FOLEY’S STATUE OF LORD HARDINGE. 


Sin,—Are we to have, in London, a copy of the 
equestrian statue of Lord Hardinge, exeeuted by 
Mr. Foley for Calcutta? Such a project is, I 
believe, on foot, and as your pages are the chief 
medium of communication on all artistic matters, 
beg your advocacy, by a few lines on the subject. 

Manv reasons suggest its erection in the metro- 
polis: foremost, the memory of the illustrious chief 
claims such a tribute; Art demands it for her own 
sake; and all lovers of Art, feeling the national 
honour elevated by such an achievement, seek to 
evince their appreciation of its grandeur and beauty, 
by desiring its daily sight—in knowing it as a 
household word. 

We, of the passing generation, are the trustees of 

teritv—the holders in trust, for after ages, of the 
intellectual riches amassed in our own time, and as 
such are responsible to futurity; but it will be a 
dark blot in our stewardship, should we suffer this 
magnificent creation to leave England without 
securing its duplicate for London. Hence the 
obligations imposed on us of moving actively in the 
matter, have a deeper origin than personal or party 
feeling. The work itself calls for a permanent home 
among us, and which if not rendered, is at once an 
insult to the memory of the noble soldier, and the 
genius of the artist ; a loss incalculable to Art, and 
a fraud on our descendants. Criticism is at once 
both defied and disarmed by the originality and 
power pervading this unprecedented work; and 
surely the prcudest aspiration of its author must 
have been realized in its consecration to Fame by 
the acclamation and unanimous verdict of the whole 
brotherhood of Art. 

With the increasing love of Art now so generally 
felt and recognised in all classes of society, a fund 
could easily be raised to secure its duplicate ; 
whereby, while we should become enriched by one 
of the finest works of Art in the world, ancient or 
modern, shall be spared the blushes that must be- 
speak our shame if it depart for Calcutta unrepre- 
sented here. 

To such a national project many would joyfully 
contribute their mite, mvself oy the number. 
My subject must be my apology for thus trespassing 
on your space. 

I am, sir, yours obediently, 
“AN ADMIRER OF THE Stratrur.” 


[We shall, indeed, with our correspondent, con- 
sider it a calamity if this work be suffered to leave 
England without our having secured a copy of it— 
such copy to be executed by the artist, with all the 
advantages it may receive from his ‘ afterthought.” 
We consider, and have described, this great work 
as a triumph of British Art; one which entirely 
removes an impression—we know to have prevailed 
lately—that whatever excellence our sculptors may 
achieve in the simple and graceful, they have been 
unable to grapple with the greater difficulties of the 
art. We shall gladly aid by every means in our 
power to advance a subscription that ought to be— 
and we trust will be—national. } 


* To be continued, 


| PORTABLE SWISS CHALE'TS. 
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| THE PARQUETRY OF MESSRS, ARROWSMITH, 


Ix the Art-Jowrnal for April, 1857, will be found 
an article on Mosaic Maunfacture, and especially on 
the New Solid Parquetry which the Messrs. Arrow. 
smith have introduced somewhat extensively into use 
in this country. At the recent annual soirée of the 
President of the Institution of Civil Engineers, many 
very beautiful examples of this manufacture were 
exhibited. One application of this parquetry excited 
much attentiou,—this was a series of designs, applied 
as a bordering to Turkey and other carpets. ‘These 
were very elegant, and in their application far more 
pleasing than the usual floorcloth. The reality of 
this kind of ornament is one of its great recom. 
mendations. We have seen several mausions in 
which this kind of flooring has been laid down with 
| the best possible effect, at comparatively small cost. 
Iu immediate connectiou with this very interesting 
| manufacture, our attention has been directed to the 
| Swiss Cuaxets, which are now introduced by the 
| Same patentees. These chalets are all prepared by 
powerful and complicated machinery (patented) ; with 
| the floors, walls, and ceilings, either plain, or beau- 
| tifully designed in patent solid Swiss parquetry (a 
| mosaic of different coloured woods), and so accurately 
| constructed, including doors and windows, &c., as to 
| be fixed in a few days, either permanently, or so as 
to be removed elsewhere. These chalets are well 
ventilated, cool in summer, and warm in winter, and 
ready for immediate habitation and sleeping in, free 
from the disagreeable annoyance of wet plaster or 
new paint. 

The several designs for the Portable Swiss Chalets 
are picturesque in outline, and cousist of the bold 
projecting roof, terminating in cantalivers, fret- 
worked valance and cornices ; the perforated balconies 
and staircases supported by numerous detached 
columns of clegant shape at regular distances, while 
the light aud transparent dark brown tints of these 
structures are relieved by elaborate and richly carved 
ornainents, interspersed with small quantities of 
bright colours, altogether combine to give a remark- 
able appearance of lightness, airiness, and delicacy, 
admirably adapted for embellishing the garden aud 
pleasure grounds—for heightening and harmonizing 
with the fine effect of wood and water—for con- 
trasting with the bolder outline of mountain and 
waterfall—and for agreeing with the adjacent objects, 
while adorning, from different points, the surround- 
ing scenery. 

While those buildings offer to the landscape 
gardener the means of embellishmeut,—as by admit- 
ting of a great variety of forms they may be 
adapted to almost any kind of scenery,—they 
offer the advantages of exceeding portability and 
considerable economy: the prices, for example, of 
the Portable Swiss Chalets, for summer-houses and 
porters’ lodges, being from £50 to £100 each ; while 
complete and highly ornamented houses are executed 
at very small cost, when we regard the interesting 
nature of the structure, and its many conveniences. 

Varieties of form and colour in the woods enables 
the architect to produce many novel effects ; and in 
internal arrangement the utmost amount of elegance 
may be secured in the walls and floors of the several 
apartments. These buildings are all constructed in 
Switzerland, and sent packed in cases, complete, to 
this country: they can then be forwarded to oF 
part of the kingdom, and erected in a few days, 
being at once ready for habitation. Se 

It will be at once obvious, that these “ buildings 
will be desirable for very many pur poses—other 
than those to which we have made slight reference : 
one object in this brief notice is to direct —_ 
to the subject, in order that persons requiring elegan 
auxiliaries of the kind, may make the — in- 
quiries that will be desirable. They may form, from 
what we have written, some idea of their character, 
and their practicability. Few more useful ongee 
tious for improving small demesnes hone SS . 
late promulgated; we have no doubt they w 
largely adopted. 

The first Portable Swiss Chalet is erected at Lye 
Ilill, where, by the permission of the propecia. = 
be inspected, every Wednesday, from two u the 
o’clock, orders being previously obtained from 
Messrs. Arrowsmith, of Bond Street. 
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No. XXXVII.—WILLIAM ETTY, R.A. 


FEW months ago we conducted our readers to the 
tomb of William Etty, a picturesque and quiet spot 
in the place of his birth, the ancient city of York, 
whither he had retired for a few weeks only 
prior to his death, in the hope of passing the even- 
ing of his life apart from the turmoil of our great 
metropolis, its “ night-fogs, and heated Life- 
Academies.” Most reluctantly, however, did he 
separate himself from old acquaintances, and old 
associations: so long «us he remained in London, 
so surely would he be found in the schools of 
ne, the Academy, even when illness and ex- 

Ws ’~ “* haustion almost prevented his ascending the steps of the edifice: 
~” “If T am to die,” he would sometimes say, “I may as well 
stp} die at the Academy as at home.” And even after his return to 

U7 J his native place, for which he always entertained the warmest attach- 
//\\ ment, his thoughts and fondest desires were with that he had left :— 
My place in London,” he wrote to a friend, “of which I love in 

{ my heart every stick, hole, and corner, seems to have done its work : 

there, at the end of Buckingham Street, in the upper set of 
chambers, I have enjoyed happiness and peace for upwards of twenty-one 
years..... Fifty years it is since I left this dear old city, and my dear 
father and mother, to go among strangers. J/e has blessed me during that 
long period, and brought me back iu peace to within a stone’s throw of 
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~slowness partly constitutional, partly inevitable (in our time) to his range of 
Art; in part attributable to the late commencement of his elementary training, 
—Iin part, perhaps, to the false bias it necessarily took under Lawrence. The 
lesson was begun at the wrong end: felicities of touch were caught before 
a and even colour had been mastered. He had to turn back in search of 
these.” 

Eleven years thus passed away, resulting in little else, as he acknowledges, 
than the conviction that so much valuable time has been, by comparison with 








CUPID IN A SHELL, 
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| where I was born. . . . I have returned, bless God! with fame, and unblemished 
reputation, and a fortune large enough, or small enough, for all my moderate 
wants,” , 

In the Art-Journal for 1849 appeared a concise biographical sketch of 
Etty’s life, written by the artist six or eight months only before his death : it is 
therefore unnecessary we should now go over the ground so well described by 
himself; our columns will be better occupied by the narration of such matters 

| —8o far, that is, as they present points of interest—as he refrained from touch- 
ing upon, and by referring to some of his priacipal pictares. 

Etty was born in 1787, was apprenticed to a letter-press printer, at Hull, 
whom he served for “seven full years faithfully and truly, and worked at the 
business three weeks as a journeyman: but I had such a busy desire to be a 
painter, that the last years of my servitude dragged on most heavily. I counted 
the years, days, weeks, and hours, till liberty should break my chains, and set 
my struggling spirit free... . Seven long years I patiently bided my time, but 
the iron went into my soul ; and I now even sometimes dream I am a captive, 
but wake and find it Inckily Ju¢ a dream.”}+ In 1805, he came up to London, 
entered the schools of the Royal Academy, and applied himself diligently to the 
task of becoming a painter, Eleven years were passed in this effort, but he 
failed—at least, in the eyes of the critics and Art-patrons—of accomplishing 
his purpose, exhibiting annually, from 1811, at the British Institution aud the 
Academy, yet unsuccessful in attracting much favourable notice: still, as his 
biographer, Mr. Gilchrist, remarks, he was all the while, “ laying the foundation 
of that extensive knowledge of the human figure, male and female, which the 
practice of so many years of pains and studies must give... .. In early life, he 
has been outdone by scores of clever young artists,—just as the early poems of 
Wordsworth (those previous in date to the “ Lyrical Ballads ’’) are thrown into 
the shade by the first-fruits of poets not ultimately exerting a tithe of his 
influence on the hearts of men. Genius is slower in its education than talent. 
With the latter, education consists in acquiring dextrous accomplishments 
from without ; with genius, in the development of creative power from within. 
There were other causes to account for the extreme slowness of Etty’s progress 


(J. and G. P. Nicholls 


what it might have been, unprofitably spent : be was looked upou by his com- 
panions as a worthy, plodding person, with no chance of ever becoming a good 
painter. “ It is a mortifying proof,” he notes down in his diary of the early 
part of 1816, “‘how vast is Art, how narrow human wit —to refleet how 
long I have painted, and that I should have neglected this very essential part of 


Ly A. Gilchrist. D. Bogue, London. 


® “Life of W. Etty, R.A.” eg 


+ Autobiography. Art-Journal, |. 15 
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good colouring so long. But now, having my eyes open, I trust I shall ever 
be alive to its importance ; not go on painting over and over again, every time | 
getting deeper and deeper in error, but endeavour to make every part of my | 
work tell; nor do over to-night what I did last night.” 

In the autumn of 1816 Etty took a hasty journey into Italy, visiting 
Bologna, Milan, and Florence: his thoughts, however, were too much occupied | 
with an “affair of the heart” to afford him the opportunity of profiting by even 
a hurried inspection of the Italian galleries of Art. “I feel so lonely,” he 
writes to his brother Walter, “‘it is impossible for me to be happy; and if not 
happy, I cannot apply vigorously to my studies..... I think there are suf- 
ficient fine pictures in England to study from.” 

Three more years rolled away, leaving Etty still among the “ unknown:” but 
a little picture, entitled “ Pandora,” exhibited at the British Institution in the 
spring of 1820, drew attention to the artist ; and another, the “ Coral Finders,” 
exhibited at the Academy in the same year, brought him more prominently into 
notice ; the latter was purchased by the late Mr. Tompkinson, piano-forte manu- 
facturer, at the artist’s modest price of £20 ; in 1549, at the sale of the collection, 
by Christie aud Manson, of the late Mr. Nicholson, of York, one of Etty’s early 
patrons, it brought 370 guineas: this graceful and poetical composition was 


engraved in the 4rf-Journal for 1848. Among other collectors whom the 


‘Coral Finders” had attracted was the late Sir Francis Freeling, who at once 
commissioned Etty, on finding that this picture was sold, to paint him another, 
imilar in subject: the artist selected that of “ Cleopatra arriving in Cilicia ” 
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the latter, if so inclined, is proved from the few fragments of his correspondence 
aud from the entries in his diary, which we find in the her wa of his 
biographer. “ Venice, dear Venice!” he writes twenty-five years after his first 
visit to the city, “thy pictured glories haunt my fancy now ! Tower aud 
campanile, rising, like exhalations, from the bosom of the Legunes —the Queen 
of Isles ! Jd hear the bells from the towers thereof: I ‘mark well her bul- 
warks.” The gondola glides—the dark gondola. Stanzas of Tasso and Ariosto 
are sung beneath my window. The scene enchants me, even on a dull day 
in November baaes The sun of her glories has set, yet has left a splendour 
in her firmament after-ages must admire. We should do well = imitate 
por pay gor noe spirit, which, with similar riches, similar power, caused 
— “ rise _ a sand-bank, peopled them with statues, embellished them 
per | rs fe rich East Indians, ye civie and corporate bodies of London, 
» that for the beautiful Muse the Venetians have done before, and she will bid 
a — eternal blossom on your brows.’ From Rome he writes in 1822 :-— 
Mh ° \ ra the convent of Capuchins, to see a fine Guido, “The Arch- 
oie ~ : any = the Devil for a thousand years.’ Evans”—his com- 
aes 0 oe me through the convent to its expansive gardens, commanding 
moter fe db _ phn mountains aronnd. ‘The sun was declining in the 
peat Ae 7 _ liquid gold over the whole. The lofty palm-trees and 
Silene’ ees = y walks of the Ludoviso Gardens; above all, the deep 

Pr tigued around, broken only by the wild and melancholy not 
an Italian ar,—a gardener Was singin j j Prnene 
g while at work in the orange-groves 





ULYSSES AND THE SYRENS, 








it was exhibited at the Academy in 1821, and left the i 38: : 
of the public that a great artist was rising up chan a _ = mind 
received by the painter,” says Mr. Gilchrist, “ for his second master- ~s am 
been stated to have been 200 guineas ; it was, I believe, a much ee - . 
a few years ago, Mr. Labouchere paid 1000 guineas for it. Bp 
In 1822, another journey to Italy is undertaken. He was absent two yea 
studying and copying many of the finest pictures of the great masters in rm 
galleries of Naples, Rome, Florence, and especially of Venice, amid difficulti : 
and discomforts sufficient to curb the enthusiasm of any but ‘the most pa 
and persevering artist ; his rapidity of execution, and his masterly translation 
of the chef-d’cuvres of Italy called forth the wonder and admiration of the 
modern artists of that country: “‘ He paints,” one exclaimed, “with the fury of a 
devil, and the sweetness of an angel.” The Academy of Florence elected honor- 
ary Academician the “ English Tintoret,” a surname the Florentines gave him 
One cannot but deeply regret that so poetic a mind as Etty’s did not lead 
him to leave some lasting and instructive record of his foreign travels,—some 
relation of the impressions it received from what he saw both in pature and 
in Art,—some fruits of his experience in the study of the great painters of 
Italy: he might have given to the world many valuable remarks on them and 
their works—such information as one only who is a true artist, and imbued 
with kindred feelings, could give. Unhappily for all but himself, he was 
unwilling to devote to the pen any portion of the time he had dedicated to the 
pencil: his object was to paint, not to write ; how he would have accomplished 
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_ 
(J. and G. P. Nicholls. 
of a neighbouring villa,—were extremely impressive. I shall never forget it. 
The calm, tranquil life of a recluse, 


* The world forgetting, by the world forgot,’ 


seems to have in it something very delightful. I said to Evans, ‘I have a good 
mind to turn friar, and leave that world which gives me naught but disap- 
pointment.” He was at this time under great depression of spirits, arising 
from uncertainty as to the result of a love-suit. He had prior to his departure 
from England, formed a second attachment, which, like the first, and others 
that followed—for Etty was frequently “ in love,” a weakness he often acknow- 
ledged—turned out unsuccessfully : he lived and died a bachelor. 
Here and there only do we gather from his correspondence any ¢ 
the Italian galleries. ‘Writing from Florence to Sir Thomas Iawrence, he says: 
“You, I am sure, must have been much struck with the Tintorets here, in the 
Academy, Ducal Palace, &c.; his ‘Last Judgment,’ ‘ Crucifixion, thet 
‘St. Agnes’—a sweet and carefully painted picture. What a glorious group us 
is we see at the foot of the cross! Really, for composition, for pathos, appro- 
priate and harmonious combination of hues, and great executive power, have 
never seen it excelled, rarely equalled. The poetry of his ‘ Last Judgment, 
the hues, the teeming richness of composition,— figures whirled in all ee 
bilities of action and foreshortening,—excite astonishment at his powers | : 
does not easily subside.” Again addressing Sir Thomas, from Mantua, he speass 
thus of the works there by Giulio Romano :—“ That chamber of Psyche, how 
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novel, classical, every way extraordinary ! it is a treat to find a series of pictures 
that Aandles classical subjects in so learned and antique a style, after being de- 
luged with saints, martyrs, and V irgin Marys by thousands. ; The imagination 
revels in his poetic landscapes. His giants intimidate. His females, though 
voluptuous in the extreme, have an air of greatness truly Roman. What fore- 
shortening in the ceiling! With breathless caution his Acis and Galatea eye 
the sleeping Polyphéme. What beautiful composition, boundless faucy! His 
monsters how monstrous! His fauns, satyrs, the beings of antiquity and Bacchic 
revel. There are some in another room, of the Lapithe and Centaurs rushing 
out, and engaged in battle, without exception the most beautiful knots of com- 
position I ever saw. Michael Angelo and Raffaelle are before him: “tis only 
they. He and Poussin seem to me the only men who have painted Antiquity.” 

These fragments of writing, disjointed and rhapsodical as they are, will serve 
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of Arts gathered within its rooms at the Adelphi, in the summer of 1849, a few 
months only before his death, did not feel almost dazzled and bewildered by the 
gorgeous display presented to the eye ? Certainly, never in the Art-history of 
this country was there a more brilliant exhibition, from the mind and hand of a 
single painter, offered to our homage and admiration; and it is very doubtful 
whether the like was ever seen elsewhere, in any period of time. Among them 
was there not one which attracted more notice than “Tue Compat: Woman 
PLEADING FOR THE VANQUISHED,” exhibited at the Academy in 1825, the 
year after his return from the coutinent. What a noble composition is this !— 
how finely does it illustrate what the painter aimed at—the “ beauty of Mercy!” 
There, too, the kindred subject—* Benaiah, David's chief Captain ;”—* both,” 
to borrow a passage from an excellent article in the Eclectic Review, for Sep- 
tember, 1849, upon the exhibition at the Society of Arts,—“ both equally great 


to show the “inner mind” of the painter, and the character given to it by his | in their several kinds: for power, for what may be called the expression, the 


observant faculties. His descriptive powers were evidently of no mean order, | 


and, with some training in the school of literature, they might have been turned 
to an account profitable to himself and others. We will now return with him 
to England, aud glance at one or two of the many pictures that resulted from 
his foreign travel,—those, especially, we have selected for engraving. 
Who that saw the magnificent collection of Etty’s works which the Society 
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degree representing the general variance of attainment trom his earlier time, 
accompanying the painter's latter years of practice.” ' 
“ULYsses AND THE Syrens” is another of Etty’s great pictures to which 
every lover of Art—and particularly of English Art—will point-with exultation : 
“it,” says the writer whom we have just quoted, “ stands a very august epic— 
in its thonghtfully suggestive and poetic general conception; in the composi- 
tion; in the eloquence of landscape, of near rocks and approaching thunder- 
clouds; in the detailed treatment of that dread feature, the bleached bones and 
yet decaying persons of the victims of the place, strewed around,—one, with 
the last fascinated expression yet resting on his face ; in the three grandly dis- 
criminated, nobly painted Syrens themselves ; in the varied, strongly dramatic 
action of the ship's company,—some withholding the becharmed, infatuated 
Listener ; some laying hands to the rigging, some to the helm,—all energy and 
action to escape from the fearful shore.” : 
That Etty was a true poet, none, we believe, who understand and appreciate 
the poetry of Art, will be disposed to deny; not, indeed, one of those whose 
mind loves to trace out and describe, with delicacy of perception, what is 
minute, secret, and of comparatively minor significance; but as “‘a conceiver 
of beautiful and subtile thoughts, sometimes severe and religious—in the large 
sense of the word—sometimes dreamy, luxurious, vague; as a realizer of deep 


THE COMBAT: WOMAN PLEADING FOR THE VANQUISHED, ‘ 


eloquence of Action, and for general distinctive character; for grandeur of 
manner and drawing, and for nobility of colour. The right character of force 
—quite unexaggerated—in the combatants, in both pictures, and the form, and 
appropriateness of form and sentiment, of the woman in the ‘ Mercy,’ with its 
tender beauty and serious grace, are of pre-eminent truth and effectiveness. The 
‘Joan of Are’ somewhat declines before such triumphs as these; in some 
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5 38 ; , 
‘ true feeling ; as an interpreter of somewhat of the glory of God's nature ; as an 


achiever of the highest purely artistic greatuess,—of design, ae 
all, of colour, he must take a rare and elevated rank among painte ~ . n = 4 
As an example—one of the finest, too of his potey een -_ Sng 
would point out his “ Youth and Pleasure,’’ in the Vernon os ern _—_ 
Fe ee og eel ih the ole fot 
i uch smaller scale, yet exhibiting ; 

ed pre Ferny elevating the picture into a class gat pipe tor 
thought and purpose, we would instance the ( I me ad A : ona Lem 
which the artist painted more than once, but in +. ' -_ — > _- 
Our engraving is taken from a little gem painted " ph ie a — 
Alderman Spiers, of Oxford, to whom we are indebted for the loa I . 
‘ ee nckiee can on be formed by Etty’s countrymen of his ot al 
and we are far from thinking SEN: SS rhe alll the —- 
i yi come when his name an 
ase mapa go who were before him—only by por —_— piney 
It has been truly said that “his style is one of exquisite su —, an delicnc y, 
being a successful effort to graft the beauties of the Italian on the stamina o 


the English school.” 
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TOMBS OF ENGLISH ARTISTS. 


No. 7.—WILLIAM BLAKE. 


Few persons could look upon the portrait prefixed 
to Blake’s illustrations of Biair’s “ Grave,” without 
wishing to know something of the artist there | 
pictured ; that solid, well-formed face, that expan- | 
sive forehead, that firm mouth, dreamy eye, and 
thoughtful eyebrow, could belong to no common | 


man. The knowledge will reward the inquirer, for | 
probably the world of Art can scarcely yield a 
parallel to William Blake. Life with him was 
a long struggle with spiritualism, which at last | 
completely mastered him, and the records of his 
last years are entirely composed of his supposed 
supernatural experiences. 

Blake’s father was a hosier—an unpoetic trade | 
for a son who, at the earliest age, began to draw, 
and to compose verses, 80 he was apprenticed to Basire 
the engraver. He worked hard as if at a trade, but 
all his spare hours were devoted to allowing his | 
imagination full scope in making drawings, and 
elucidating them by verse, to be hung in his 
mother’s room, for she it was who first fostered his 
love of Art. He soon afterwards made acquaint- 
ance with Flaxman and Stothard, both men of 
gentle and poetic minds, and they introduced him 
to many useful friends. It was at the expense of 
Flaxman and his early friend, the Rev. Mr. Mathew, 
that Blake’s first work, ‘‘ The Songs of Innocence,”’ 
was published. But such works are “caviare to 
the million,” and Blake toiled on with his graver 
for bread, employed daily in uncongenial drudgery, 
but enjoying all his extra hours in noting down bis 
thoughts in sketches or verse. He had married at 
the age of twenty-six, and a happier match was 
never made, for his wife seemed specially created 
fur him; she idolised his genius, she was uncom- 
plaining over the poverty of their lot, she believed 
in his spiritualisms, and her thoughts and actions 
were all devoted to his happiness. Few, indeed, 
are the instances of such conjugal affection as Blake 
enjoyed; that, and his day-dreaming, made up a life 
of great happiness to him, and it was all that either 
cared for. As an engraver he was but little em- 
ployed, but a guinea a week was considered ample 
by him for subsistence, and he preferred that some 
leisure should be taken for his own ideal pictures. 
In all these works there is great originality of con- 
ception, and much poetic design, but it is mixed 
with bad drawing and ineffective engraving. ‘They 
are productions of undoubted genius, but it is 
genins unregulated by the rules of Art. 

Blake’s happiest days were passed in the employ 
of Hayley the poet; while living near him in 


a cottage at Felpham, in Sussex, he engraved the | 


plates for his edition of Cowper, as well as his 


of 






4 
/ 


SPIRIT OF A FLEA 


original designs for Hayley’s “ Ballads founded on 
aneedotes relating to Animals.” In a copy of the 
latter work, which once belonged to T. Park, the 


bibliographer (now in the possession of the writer), | 


he has written this note:—‘ These ballads were 
written to show off the erratic genius of Blake 
who tries to out-Fuselize Fuseli, Mr. Hayley is an 
enthusiastic patron of Blake.” The plates ‘to this 
book are the best 
as they possess good general effect and careful 
engraving. It was Flaxman who had introduced 
him to Hayley, finding he had been paid so miser 
ably by Edwards, the bookseller, fo i 
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illustrations to Young’s “ Night Thoughts.” in the 
note of his arrival, written to Flaxman, he says,— 
« Felpham is a sweet place for study, because it is 
more spiritual than London. Heaven opens here 
on all sides her golden gates: her windows are not 
obstructed by vapours; voices of celestial inhabit- 
ants are more distinctly heard, and their forms 
more distinctly seen.” This mysticism assumes a 
more decided tone, as he continues,—“ I am more 
famed in heaven for my works than I could well 


| conceive;” and then adds,—“ In my brain are 
| studies and chambers filled with books and pictures 


of old, which I wrote and painted in ages of 


ay) 
bth 


0 amy 
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BLAKE'S HOUSF, FOUNTAIN COURT. 


eternity, before my mortal life; and those works 
are the delight and study of archangels. Why, 
then, should I be anxious about the riches or 
fame of mortality?” Ile believed that the spirits 
of the great departed held converse with him, and 
he actually sketched their forms as they appeared 
before him. It was the spirit of his beloved brother 
Robert that directed him, so he said, to engrave 
the plates to his poems in their original method of 
execution and colour. But one of his most Jizarre 
visions was the ghost or spiritualization of a flea, 


| which he depicted in a sealy armour of green and 


examples of Blake's ability, | few proofs were taken off for Blake’s own use. 


gold, with a cup to hold blood in one hand, a dry, 
eager eye, and a formidable mouth, thirstily open- 


of old ;”” the rocks are composed of petrified huma- 
| nity, and the lurid sky sweeps like a pall over Lethe : 
| you feel the drear nature of the poet’s scene more 
fully as you study Blake's pictured realization. 
These seven plates were never published, only a 
All 


of them are in an unfinished state; in some in- 


stances the figures are slightly scratched on the 
s copper with a dry point, and the burr remains on 
r his margin} | the lines. With much that is grand and poetic, 


| 


SCENE FROM DANTE. 


ing, and displaying a sharp iver} 
anxiety for its mieten a ae 
nary fancy, after he had sketched 
the hands of the late John Varley 
and friend, aud our cut is copied fro: 
this portentous monster, 

After residing three years , 
turned to London, and lodged 7 hee me a 
> 4 ? Molton 
Street, where he soon afterwards published his 
“ Jerusalem,” the maddest of all his inventions The 
designs are one hundred in number, and for th 
when tinted, he charged 25 guineas. The public 
cared not for such dreams, and he would hotiens 
unable to have completed another series of twenty. 
one plates, to illustrate the book of Job, but for the 
kind aid of his brother-artist, Linnell. In 1809 he 
opeaed an exhibition of his works, of which he 
printed a catalogue as wild in its words as they 
were in ideas. The public were naturally mystified 
over such pictures as “the Spiritual form of Pitt 
guiding Behemoth ;” particularly when they were 
told “the artist had been taken in a vision to the 
ancient republics of Asia, aud had seen those 
wonderful originals called in sacred Scriptures the 
cherubim,” and that he “ endeavoured to emulate 
the grandeur of those seen in his vision, and to 
apply it to modern times on a smaller scale.” 

Blake's last residence, when an old man, was at 
No. 3, Fountain Court, Strand; he expired in the 
back room of the first floor, on August 12, 1827, 
at the advanced age of sixty-nine. On his death- 
bed he persevered in his art, and, propped up by 
pillows, continued his designs to Dante, affection- 
ately tended by his wife; one time he suddenly 
ceased sketching his favourite angels to delineate 
her features, “‘for you have ever been an angel to 
me,” said the dying man. It was his last work ; 
he lay dreaming on, and the moment of his death 
was not perceived. He was buried in Bunhill- 
fields Cemetery, about 25 feet from the north wall, 
numbered 80. No stone marks the spot: a visionary 
life of labour aud privation has been ended in an 
obscure grave. 

For the illustrations to Dante he had completed 
nearly one hundred drawings, and had engraved 
seven plates. His enthusiasm for the author was 
so great that, at the age of sixty-three, he learned 
the Italian language to more fully enjoy his works. 
How he could interpret the great poet’s vision our 
cut must show. It illustrates the thirty-second 
canto of the “ Inferno,” descriptive of the “ frozen 
circle,” where the spirits of the condemned are— 

“ Blue pinch’d and shrined in ice.” 
The earthly visitant is told to take— 
‘* Good heed thy soles do tread not on the heads 
Of thy poor brethren.” 
The icy sea freezes into oblivion many of “ the great 


gz in 
This extraordi- 
it, passed into 
a fellow-artist 
nu the head of 


lem, 





there is mixed in these designs many horrible 1na- 
ginings, and some faults of drawing. iy welt 
unfinished, and must therefore be judged for ee 
conception only ; all are marked by that — 

ginality which characterised their author, and a 
him unlike any other artist. His works are ne 
ceedingly rare, the illustrated books of poetry pert 

larly so: but there is so much beauty, fancy, 


simplicity i at they deserve to be known. 
implicity in them, that they FW, FArRHout. 
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BOTANY, 


AS ADAPTED TO THE ARTS AND ART-MANUFACTURE, 


BY CHRISTOPHER DRESSER, 


LECTURER ON ARTISTIC BOTANY IN THE DEPARTMENT OF 
SCIENCE AND ART, 





Part VIII. 


HavinG now noticed the parts which are discover- 
able in the vegetable organism, and the members 
of which it is composed, we can at once enter 
into a consideration of the causes of the varied 
effects produced by certain parts of the vegetable 
structure, and this we shall do, first in a purely 
As this view has several 
aspects, we shall first regard the flowers of plants 
as natural ornaments sprinkled over the field of 
nature, and therefore consider them as powderings 
(insulated small ornaments which are repeated). We 
think we are justified in considering those flowers 
which have a star-like effect in this light, as this is 
certainly the effect produced by these floral gems ; 
indeed, their positive colours at once produce this 
effect: for example, take the common Primrose ; 
here the leaves are green, the same colour as the 
grass in which they are entangled; they, therefore, 
are undistinguishable at a distance: but the flowers 
are pale and light, and are therefore conspicuous. 
As the flower is the only conspicuous part, aud is 
star-like in form, it appears as a light powdering on 


ornamental point of view. 


a green background. 


Nothing need be said in order to show that 
various flowers have varied effects; the causes of 


these diverse appearances is the question now pro- 
posed. 


only can now be noticed. 


organs. 

The first of these modifications which we may 
notice is to be found in the number of the parts. 
Thus the flowers may be constructed on the number 
two, having but two sepals, two petals, and so on ; 
this, however, is of rare occurrence, and appears to 
exist only among the smaller developments. They 
may be on the number three, as in the Spiderwort, 
(Fig. 86, p. 38), where we have three sepals, three 
petals, six stamens, and a three lobed pistil; here they 
produce a triaugalar effect. Or on the number four, 
as in the Alchenille (Fig. 90), where we have four 
sepals, four petals, four stamens, and a pistil which 
gives one point in the centre; here they produce a 








Fig. 90. 


Fig. 91. 
quadrangular or square effect. Or on the number 
five, as in the London Pride (Fig. 91), where we have 
five sepals, five petals, ten stamens, and a central organ 
or pistil; here the effect is pentagonal. On the num- 
ber six, seven, eight, &e.; this necessarily playing 
an important part in the effect 
e™, of the organism. The point 
5 \ which plays the next powerful 
bs part in the general effect of 
Fig. 92. 





the powdering is probably 
whether the parts are separate 
or united. ‘Thus the flower 
of the Kalmia (Fig. 92), has 
a decidedly different effect to 
that of the London Pride, 
although the number of the parts coincide. The 
forms of the parts must also materially influence 
the general effect; but to point out these vari- 
ations is beyond the scope of these pages. We 
may just say in passing, that the forms of the 
sepals and petals coincide with the forms of leaves, 
and that the almost infinite variety of forms are 
mere modifications of about twenty types; relative 
to actual form we can merely say, that whether the 
organs are pronounced in width or in length mate- 
rially alters the effect; for if they are wide, they 
necessarily meet or overlap, whereas if they are long 
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To our minds three things chiefly influence 
this, viz., form, texture, and colour, but the former 
We have said that only a 
given number of parts enter into the composition 
of the flower, it therefore follows that the diverse 
effects must be the result of modifications of these 


and narrow there is a space between the contiguous 
members, Whether the members are entire or vari- 
ously cut up, also influences the effect in a power- 


ful degree : thus the lacerated petals of the i 
Robin (ychais) (Fig. 98), at once gives a decided 





Fig. 93. 
individual character to this flower, 
worthy of notice is, the degree of prominence given 
to the various members in virtue of their magni- 
tude and position. Thus, in the Pink (Fig. 94), the 
only prominent organs in a top view are the petals ; 





Fig. 9. 
Fig. 94. 


in the Asclepias (Fig. 95), the petals and stamens ; 
in the London Pride (Fig. 91), the petals, stamens, 
and pistil; in the Alchenille (Fig. 90), the sepals, 
petals, stamens, and pistil; while in the Passion- 
flower (Fig. 85) we have, added to these, the coronet 
or crown. 

Prominence can either be given by number or 
magnitude, or by both combined: thus in the 
Clematis (Fig. 96) the stamens are rendered con- 
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Fig. 9. 
spicuous by their number; in the Spiderwort (Fig. 86) | 
by their size and hairy appendages, and in the Nigella | 
(Fig. 97) by both size and number; while in the | 





| 
| 
| 
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| 





Fig. 97. 


Asclepias (Fig. 95), the sizes of the staminal ap- 
pendages give prominence tu them. In the Poppy 
the petals are rendered prominent by their mag- 
nitude, while in the Currant they are extremely 
inconspicuous, owing to their diminutive character, 
the sepals here being prominent. 

Having noticed the normal or most general forms 
of these natural powderings, we must not pass on 
without noticing exceptions to their usual formation. 
| Sometimes a diverse effect is given by the namber 

of the parts bearing an uncertain relation to the 
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other members of the flower: thus the stameus and 
tals of the Nigella (Love-in-a-mist, or Devil-in-a- 
ush) (Fig. 97), instead of being arranged on the 
number five, as are the sepals, are disposed in eights. 
This, however, is of rare occurrence, from which we 
may infer that it is not so beautiful as those struc- 
tures, the parts of which are regular multiples of 
each other. 
This contrast of unequal numbers occurs in the 
common Borage (Figs. 98, 99), but is inconspicaous 
save at the back of the corolla (Fig. 99). 





The next point | 





Fig. 99. 


We have now noticed simple powderiogs, and 








hence must glance at the compound. Flowers 
of diverse characters are often so aggregated as 
unitedly to form but one compound’ star-like orna- 
ment: thus the Marigold, Sunflower, Dandelion, 
Chrysanthemum, and Coreopsis (Fig. 100), are com- 





Fig. 100. 


posed of a number of small flowers, so arranged as 
to give rise to the effect of one ornament, aud not 
many. The florets (little flowers) of which these are 
formed, differ in character : thus some are all of a flat 
nature, and incline towards the circumference of the 
aggregation, as in the Dandelion; others are all of 
a tubular nature, owing to the petals being com- 
pletely united, as in the common Groundsel ; while 
others are a mixture of both, the central being tubu- 
lar, and those of the circumference spreading as in 
the Daisy, annual Sunflower, and Coreopsis (Fig. 
100). Then we bave another class of diapers 
which differ from the former, in having their 
two halves only alike, and not being an aggre- 
gation of similar units. The variation consists 
either in the diverse degrees of the development 
of the parts, or in the unequal aggregations, or 
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unions, of the members. In the Mignonette (Fig. 
101) the petals are fully developed at the apex of 
the flower : thus the two upper are much lacerated, or 
are composed of numerous segments, while the lower 


Fig. 102. 


four are of a much more simple and diminutive 
character, being composed of but one member. In 
the Lopezia coronata (Fig. 102) this diversity is 
carried to a greater extent: thus the two superior or 
upper petals, which assume a somewhat eccentric or 
uncommon form, are alike; the next or lateral pair 
are alike, and are of the more 
ordinary petaloid character; 
while at the base we have a 
little scoop-shaped member. 
In the Alonsoa elegans (Fig. 





103) the petals, which are of 
) diverse magnitudes cohere, | 
giving rise to a gamopetal- | 
ous (united petals) corolla. | 
Where this deviation takes | 
place in the petals, the other | 
parts sympathise in the arrangement: thus the 
stamens and pistil usually decline, while the sepals 
usually stand midway between the petals. 

Next we must notice nature’s diaper patterns, or 
those simple repeating patterns, the parts of which 
are united, We will merely figure one or two of these, 
as they are principally microscopic, and it would in- 
volve a complete series of new observations to enable | 


Fig. 103. 


us to rightly understand these parts; suffice it to 
say, that as it is our object to show that vegetable | 


oS | 


Fig. 105, 


structures offer examples for all varieties of orna- 
ments, we shall present these to complete the series, 


Fig. 106, 


and the objects which we here figure are well known 
to botanists (Figs. 104, 105, 106).* 


om rig. 104 is a highly magnified representation of that 
= s tich forms the external covering of all plants (the 
dermis); Fig. 105is from a Fir cone, giving the disposi- 


lion of its seales; Pig » 8 
(Sagus), es; Pig. 106 is from the fruit of a Palm 
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The class of ornaments which we have as yet no- 
ticed are such as are complete in themselves, but 
we must proceed to notice that class which may be 
extended to an indefinite length without the repeti- 
tion of the parte; we shall therefore begin with the 
aspect of floral compositions when viewed laterally, 
—their side view. The remarks which we made 
relative to diversified effects being produced in the 


flower by the numbers and magnitude of the parts, | 


&c., are equally applicable in this case, but here the 
effect is also very powerfully influenced by the 
directions of the parts. Thus in the Caiaphora (Fig. 
118), by the upward tendency of the petals the 


stamens are almost concealed, while in the Nigella 


| Aispanica (Fig. 107), by the sepals being reflected, 
| aud the petals being small, the central organs become 


visible; and in the Asclepias (Fig. 74), by the petals 


and sepals being recurved, the stamens, with their | 


cup-like appendages, are rendered conspicuous, 





| 
' 


| 


| have already been explained, therefore it no 


W only 


Fig. 109. 


Varieties of these effects might be multiplied to an | devolves upon us to figure one or two varieties of 





Fig. 111, 


these vertical compo- 
sitions, in order to 
show their perfectly 
ornamental nature. 
We have already given 
foliaceous — composi- 
tions in our sketches 
of the developed leaf- 
bud, as well as of the 
germinating seed, to 
which we add the leaf- 
age of the Arborvite 
(Figs. 108, 109): we 
shall now also give 
the flower-head of 
the Syringa (Phila- 
delphus) (Fig. 112), 
which is a floral com- 
position ; and we have 
already given a deline- 
ation of a spray of the 
Jasmine in our second 
paper, which contains 
both flowers and 
leaves; we also now 
append a side and top 
view of an aggregation 
of fruits of the Hy- 
pericum (Figs. 110, 
111). These patterns 
are, however, of 4 
somewhat set charac- 
ter, but nature has not 
left us without the 
more free—thus we 
notice nature’s rul- 
ning patterns : of this 
class the Convolvalus, 
Hop, and Bryony, far 
nish us with examples, 
their free and graceful 
manner having given 
them this character, 
and their rapid growth 
entitling them to the 
literal interpretation 
of the designation, 
“running patterns, 

or running ornaments, 
as they will acquire 


almost innumerable extent, but we must proceed | immense length: thus the Bryony will sometimes 


to notice compound compositions. 
The principles on which plants repeat themsclves 


produce its running annual branches of @ 


hundred 


| 
| 
— 


1 











feet or more in length in the season. These, th 


; ni ke - | 
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| they strike us at once as running patterns, are mere found amon . : ? a 
extended repetitions of simple units; therefore, by | here figure Ne. lieenwe toe a. > ™ figure a flower of the Caiaphora, 
continuing the simple al- § parts ; irst we have the front view of the 
| ternate, opposite, or any 
| otherarrangement ofleaves 
indefinitely, we have a 
|| running pattern; never- 
| theless, the general idea 
|| of these ornaments is, that 
|| a series of foliaceous ap- 
|| pendages are attached to a 
waved or curved stem, and 
not to a straight one ; this 
it is which stamps these 
free-growing plants with 
this peculiar character. 
Having uow noticed the 
| various classes of orna- 
ments which are set forth 
| in the vegetable kingdom, 
| we just observe that sone 
| are adapted for upright or 
vertical positions—as are 
| erect ornaments—while 
others are pendant: this 
latter is obviously the 
result of the stem not be- 
ing sufficiently strong to 
support its appendages in 
an erect position; and this 
is a consideration worthy 
of attention,—that if a thin stem has to bear a large ; Impatiens glandulifera (Figs. 114, 115), which, | the perfee ' : : 
mass of appendages in a vertical position, it must | from the fee nt Pt of its parts, may be a the re me peal Mie hr 4 the 


have the appearance of great strength; on the con- | justly classed in this group. 
trary, if it is pendant it must appear flexible or feeble. | We must, before leaving the subject of the orna- | 
















































































; flower (Fig. 116), second the back (Fig. 117), 
| and third the side view (Fig. 118); all these are of 





Fig. 121. 





~~ 


Fig. 120. 
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next the flower minus the petals, and one whorl | 
of members, which form a coronet (Fig. 120): for 





Pig. 116. 


ments of nature, endeavour to show that all parts 





Fig. 113. 

i . Before leaving the diverse characters of floral 
yp must just allude to the grotesque, | 
tough of this part of our subject it is impossible | 





Pig. 123. Fig. 124. jj 


here there is a double whorl forming this organ. 
Our next is a top view of the central organ, or pistil 
(Fig. 121). The next is a side 
view of the flower minus the petals 
(Fig. 122). The next the flower 
minus the petals and the outer 
whorl of parts of the coronet 
(Fig. 123). Our next is stripped 
of both of the whorls of the 
coronets (Fig. 124); and our 
next of the stamens also (Fig. 
125). The next is a section of 
the ovary (Fig. 126). We leave 
our readers to judge whether these 
are ornaments or not. Here we 
have one section only. Had we ig. 125. 
felt disposed to introduce various 
sections, we might have largely 
augmented the number of orna- ; 
ments. ‘This is the result of the = 
flower in one stage; but it may 
quite as advantageously be used 
Fig. 115. during — a of oe. ’ 
te , : ° , ; ment, as from the young bud to 26. 
sees a ein the shmae of coer. Ths re. the matured fut. Aso we hve 1 
clleany senda 6 about in plants by the extra- | ornamental, or rather that each aggregation of floral | given no leafage. The ornaments derivable from a 
J ifications of their parts; it is chiefly | parts produces a true ornament. In order to verify | plant are well worth the ornamentist’s attention. 
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THE ROYAL PICTURES. 


THE STORM. 
W. Van der Velde, the Younger, Painter. 
W. Miller, Engraver. 
Size of the Picture, 3 ft. by 1 ft. 10 in. 


Van per VeLpE is among the number of foreign 
painters whom England patronized when she had 
few artists of her own to whom she could extend 
her fostering care. Both he and. his father, who 
was also distinguished as a marine-painter, resided 
for a aan time in this country, and, it is be- 
lieved, both died here: the elder Van der Velde was 
buried in St. James’s Church; his tombstone bore the 
following inscription :—‘ Mr. William Van de Velde, 
Senior, late painter of sea-fights to their Majesties, 
King Charles IJ. and King James: died in 1693.” 

The younger Van der Velde was born at Amster- 
dam, in 1633: his first instructor was his father, 
his second Simon de Vlieger, an eminent marine- 
painter, whose works were held in great estimation, 
thongh now they are comparatively little known. 
Under his instruction the pupil made so great pro- 
gress as to eclipse the talents of his master, and 
also of all his contemporaries. When the elder Van 
der Velde was firmly established in London, he 
invited his son to join him ; his talents soon brought 
him into notice, and recommended him to the notice 
of the king, who settled on him a salary equal to 
that which the father received. 

From a document found among the ‘papers of 
Pepys, secretary to Charles I1., and which after- 
wards came into the hands of Dr. Rawlinson, the 
antiquarian, it appears that the younger Van der 
Velde was —— to paint, or colour, the pictures 
designed by his father. It runs thus :— 


“Charles the Second, by the Grace of God, &c., 
to our dear cousin, Prince Rupert, and the rest of 
our commissioners for executing the place of Lord 
Iligh Admiral of England, greeting. 

“Whereas we have thought fit to allow the salary 
of one hundred pounds per annum unto William van 
de Velde the elder, for taking and making draughts 
of sea-fights, and the like salary of one hundred 
pounds per auaum unto William van “de Velde the 
younger, for putting the said draughts into colours, 
for our particular use: our will and pleasure is, and 
we do hereby authorize and require you to issue your 
orders for the present and future establishment of 
the said salaries to the aforesaid William van de 
Velde the elder,and William van de Velde the younger, 
to be paid unto them, or either of them, during our 
pleasure; and for so doing these our letters shall be 
your sufficient warrant and discharge. 

“Given under our privy seal, at our Palace of 
Westminster, the 20th day of February, in the 26th 
year of our reign.” 
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| ARSENIC IN PAPER-HANGINGS. 





| the general influences of a chemical factory. 


| CONSIDERABLE attention has been directed to the 


use of arsenic in paper-hangings—especially in the 
very beautiful flock papers which are much used for 
dining-rooms—from the evidence given by Dr. A: S. 
Taylor before the select committee of the House of 
Lords on the Sale of Poisons Bill. Dr. Taylor 
stated that the largest quantity of arsenic used in 
this country is employed in the manufacture of paper 
for covering walls. He considered it very injurious 
both to those living in a house papered with this 
article, as well to those employed in its manufac- 
ture. This evidence, when published, brought forth 
areply from Mr. Alfred E. Fletcher to the following 
effect :— i 


“The colour principally referred to is the aceto- 
arsenite of copper, commercially known as emerald 
green. ‘The chief advantage which the colour pos- 
sesses over others of a similar tint is that, besides 
having greater brilliancy, it is quite permanent. 
‘The colour, when exposed to the air for any length 
of time, does not fade in tint or lessen in intensity, 
which would necessarily be the case did any evapo- 
ration of its constituent parts take place, though in 
the smallest degree, especially as the layer of colour 
exposed is often very thin. Were it true that such 
evaporation or dissemination went on,-it would 
indeed afford just cause for alarm, when we reflect 
that on the walls of howSes in this country are dis- 
played some hundred millions of square yards of 
paper, most of which carries on its surface a portion 
of arsenical colouring.matter: our,books are bound 
with paper or cloth so coloured ; cottons and silks, 
woollen fabrics and leather, are alike loaded with 
it. Now, it is stated by Dr. ‘Taylor, that in a 
medical work an instance is noted in which injury 
has been received by those living in rooms deco- 
rated with these colours: surely, were the prox- 
imity of those colours injurious, it would not be 
necessary to search in recondite books for the 
registry of isolated cases. The fact of the large 
extent to which such materials have always been 
employed is a sufficient proof that there is no danger 
attending their use ; moreover, workmen, who have 
been daily employed for many. years in manufactur- 
ing large quantities of these colours, under the neces- 
sity of constantly handling them, are in the regular 
enjoyment of perfect health, though exposed also to 
Tet 


| blame be laid at the right door, and let the 


public be assured that it is not the looking at cheer- 
ful walls, the fingering of brightly ornamented books, 
nor the wearing of tastefully coloured clothing, that 
will hurt them, but the dwelling in ill-ventilated 


| rooms, and a continual dread of pure water, will.” 


A recent biographer, Mr. Stanley, considers that | 


the majority of the best cabinet pictures of this 
artist were painted before he came to England, from 
the fact that they represent Dutch scenes almost 
invariably ; but such evidence is by no means con- 
elusive: the fact is, Van der Velde painted little else 
at any time; his coasts, his ships, and bis sailors, 
are, 8o far as our own observation has extended, all 
of his own country, with very few exceptions: and 
the probability is, that Van der Velde was aceus- 


Dr. Halley, of Harley Street, replied to Mr. 
Fletcher, by stating that he had himself suffered in 


_ health from sitting five or six hours every evening 
| in a study papered with a newly-made rich emerald- 


green flock paper. Dr. Halley states some experi- 
ments instituted by him to determine the question 
of the volatilization of arsenic from the paper, but 


| these are sufliciently in error, as the following quo- 


tomed to make sketching excursions to the Dutch | 


coast from his residence at Greenwich. Moréover, 
it is well known that he brought over to England a 
very large number of sketches and drawings, from 
which, it may be presumed, he painted many pictures 
while residing here. These works have found their 
way into every good collection of foreign Art in the 
country; they are justly esteemed for their truth of 
nature and for excellence of composition, and, gene- 
rally, they realize large prices when offered for sale. 
As an example of the increased value of his pictures, 
we may instance the “ View of the entrance to the 
Texel,” in the Ellesmere Collection, which is now 
valued at 1000 guineas: in 1766 it was sold for £80, 

The picture in’ the Royal Collection at Bucking- 
ham Palace, entitled “The Storm,” is, we believe, 
one of those painted by Van der Velde for his roval 
patron: the view is taken from the beach, looking 
seaward: the effect of the heavy clouds throwing 
their dark shadows on the quiet waters is admirably 


shown. In colour this work: is beautifully clear 
and transparent. . 





tation will prove, to destroy his evidence as an 
authority on the subject:—‘“ The air of the room 
was next carefully tested (by means of sheets of 
paper soaked in a solution of the ammonio-nitrate of 
silver, a very delicate test for’ arsenic), and distinct 
crystals of arsenious acid” were obtained. Now, 
every chemist knows that the ammonio-nitrate of 
silver test is the so-called Hume’s test for arsenic 
and that had arsenic been present Dr. Halley would 
not have obtained crystals of arsenious acid, which 
are white, but .the yellow diarsenite of silver. 
We know from experience, that workmen are em- 
ployed for years in the manufacture of Scheele’s 


| green, and other arsenical colours, without suffer- 


ing in health. Yet it was thought possible, if we em- 
ploy, for purposes of illumination, gas in a room 
papered with the arsenical green paper, that the 
products of combustion, especially if the gas is not 
very pure, may act upon the paper, and remove 
some arsenic, it a vaporiform state from it. This is 
by no means an ascertained fact; but the evidence 
that for years we have been employing such paper- 
hangings without having discovered that any inju- 
rious effects resulted from their use, rather tends to 











prove that more alarm thau is necessary 
excited by Dr.:Taylor. . ales 
e discussion of this question’ has . been. taken 

up by some of our most experienced ‘analytical che: 
mists,—namely, by Dr. Paul, by Mr.. Dugald Camp- 
bell, and by Mr. Abel, director of. the chemical esta- 
blishment of the War Department. ~.'The result of 
careful investigations instituted by. those gexutlemen 
proves, beyond dispute, that thearsenical green does not 
evaporate from the surface of the ornamental. paper.. 
Without detailing the experimental investigations 
of Dr. Paul and Mr. Dugald Campbell,: it_will be 
sufficiently satisfactory to quote one experiment :by 
Mr. Abel, and the remarks of that chemist thereon. 


“Jn order to furnish indisputable proof that the 
green arsenical colour employed in the manufac: 
ture of paper hangings is not affected by air, even 
when in a finely divided and perfectly unprotected 
condition, 600 grains of finely powdered emerald 
green were uniformly dispersed through a quantity 
of cotton-wool, sufficient to fill compactly a tail 
jar of about a half-gallon capacity. A tube, con- 
nected with the test apparatus, and plugged with 
cotton-wool, was passed to the bottom of the jar, 
and ‘air was drawn through the apparatus conti- 
nuously for one week, the jar which contained the 
emerald green being maintained at 90F. during a 
portion of the time. Not a trace of arsenic was found 
to have been volatilized at the conclusion of thé 
experiment. It may, I think, be very safely con- 
cluded from the experiments detailed, added to 
those performed by Mr. Campbell, that the possi- 
bility of injurious consequences resulting from the 
employment of paper hangings coloured with arse- 
nical pigments has been disproved: and that: the 
symptoms which have been described, as exhibited by 
persons who happen to occupy rooms hung with such 
paper hangings, can only be regarded as accidentally 
connected with that circumstance, and are ascribable 
to other causes.” 


Dr. A. S. Taylor appeals to the regulations of 
the Prussian government, in proof of the correctness 
of his conclusions ; one regulation is to this effect: — 
“Green copper colours containing arseni¢ are not 
allowed to be sold as water or oil colours for 
painting indoor work or printing paper hangings. 
If found on the premises of dealers in the latter 
articles, they are confiscated, and the owner 
punished with fine or imprisonment.” Beyond this, 
Dr. Taylor brings forward several cases in which the 
dust arising from these and similar papers—as in 
hanging them, and in cutting up green papers for 
surrounding night-lights—are known to produce 
unpleasant symptoms. . It. appears, therefore, that 
the emerald green, which is placed upon the paper- 
hangings as a water-colour, may, when dry, be brushed 
off, or removed from the paper by merely mechanical 
means; but that the statement of the volatiliza- 
tion of arsenic, or of arsenite of copper, is quite 
unfounded. In several trials, involving nice chemical 
questions, which have lately taken place, the public 
have remarked the conflicting evidence of the seieuti- 
fie witnesses : men, whose profession is the elucida- 
tion of truth, have assumed the position of special 
pleaders—and they have darkened knowledge rather 
than enlightened those who have sought their aid. 
The discussion of this arsenic question is another 
example of the same, want of honest purpose. The 
question was—Can arsenite of copper be removed 
from paper hangings, so as to exert an injurious 
effect on the animal economy? In reply, we are 
told that air will not remove it, that it will not 
volatilize—which is not answering the question. 
Although the emerald green will not volatilize 
under ordinary circumstances, it may be removed 
from the paper in the state of fine dust ; and in this 
state it may exert the injurious effects which have 
been attributed to it by Drs. Taylor and Halley. At 
the same time it cannot be denied that those gentle- 
men made their first statements so loosely as to lay 
themselves open to the charges of scientific maccu- 
racy. The facts appear to be as follows :— 

i. The green arsenite of copper will not escape 
from the paper by volatilization, or by solution 1 
the air of rooms. : 

2. This poisonous colour is very liable to be re- 
moved in the state of fine powder ; which, floating 
in the air, may exert a most injurious influence on 
the animal economy. 

Ropert Hunt. * 
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KILLARNEY: 
ITs ATTRACTIONS FOR AUTUMN TOURISTS. 





Ture are, at this moment, thousands in England 
who desire to know where a month of autumn may 
be most pleasantly and most profitably spent— 
desiring to spend it “at home.” Various circum- 
stances have recently combined to give force to the 
conviction that it is a shame and a reproach to be 
better acquainted (as many are) with Italy, Switzer- 
land, Germany, and France, than with Eugland, 
Ireland, Scotland, and Wales. The ordinary im- 
pediments to comfort and progress abroad have 
been of late very largely angmented ; and there is a 
gradually growing belief that the British Islands 
contain a wonderful amount of landscape beauty un- 
explored, or but little known: facilities for travel- 
ling have so much increased, that a wish to go 
“anywhere” is only a little more easy than to go; 
hotels are acquiring the wisdom of reasonable charges ; 
iu short, within the memory of persons by no means 
old, there have been so many new inducements to 
travel at home that, ere long, there will be few 
among us who are entirely ignorant of the charms 
or wonders of their native land. 

Not many years ago, Ireland was a ¢erra incognita 
to England: a sea-voyage of uncertain duration, in a 
small and ill-ventilated cabin, was an evil not to be 
encountered by those who sought enjoyment only ; 
while so many subsequent inconveniences awaited 
the voyager, that to undertake it required an amount 
of courage and endurance hardly to be expected from 
“ sight-seers,”’ whose holiday was limited to a month. 
Now-a-days, in summer or autumn, the trip across 
isa pleasure trip: in a few hours the tourist is landed 
either at Dublin or Waterford—these hours being 
passed in one of the largest size steam-packets, 
with comfortable berths, and luxuries in the way of 
board as well as lodging. ‘The journey to Ireland is, 
in fact, as easy, as free from annoyances, nay, as 
little inconvenient as it would be to any distant part 
of England, Scotland, or Wales; it is but adding a 
few hours to a long summer day. And how abun- 
dant will be the added recompence ! 

Is the tourist in search of the grand and beau- 
tiful in nature? It is here in profuse luxuriance ; 
there are no “ bits” in the British Islands so lovely 
as those he may encounter in Wicklow, upon the 
Shannon, and especially at Killarney. The wild sea- 


coasts of the north, the west, and the south are | 


unequalled for magnificence, even in the Scottish 
sea-highlands; while the sublime and beautiful 
are so often and so happily combined in every part 
of the country, by rivers, lakes, and ocean, that, 
beyond all question, if the desires of the tourist tend 
this way, his reward will be large and ample; he can 
scarcely expect too much, and have any dread of 
disappointment. Is he seeking health? These hill 
breezes, passing over beds of heather, are full of it, 
—and freely give; these sea-winds from the broad 
Atlantic, robust as the huge cliffs on which they 
break, dashing white foam over rocks that elsewhere 
would be mountains—these sea-winds make us strong 
enough to breast them, even in their fury. Is hea 
sportsman—a gentle or a bold brother of the angle ? 
The lakes and rivers have stores for him; the 
regal salmon or the spotted trout will be heavier 
than he will like to carry, save that his “aid” is at 
hand to bear the burthen his flies, his guidance, and 
his counsel have helped to take; for, go where he 
will, there will be always waiting “his honour” a 

boy ” who knows every hole and corner of the 
neighbouring water, aud precisely what fly will 
“suit” that place on that day in that season. Does 
he aim to study character—that “ proper study” an 
hour of which is worth a week of books? There is 
no country of the world that will give opportuni- 
ties so rare or so recompensing ; as we have heard 
Maria Edgeworth say, “ There is no country in which 
happiness is so cheap.” The peasantry have indeed 
lost much of their love of fan—their wit is not so 
ready as it used to be; faction fights are matters of 
history, no less than duelling, and drunkenness, as a 
habit, is almost as much so. You will seldom hear 
the “keen,” and not often see a wake; of fairies 
you will learn nothing, except as whispered mysteries 
in out-of-the-way places; the “ blarney” has grown 
weaker with time; poverty—never “the clamorous 
Voice of woe —less continuously shocks the sight ; 
aud although the nauseous “ heap before the door,” 
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and the “pig ia the parlour,” are encountered far 
too frequently, and the hovel is still wretched as a 
dwelling for man, the peasant has employment—and 
you know it. But a large portion of their origin- 
ality remains: their kindness and courtesy, and ever 
prompt zeal to render service ; their cordial welcome 
of the stranger; their unyielding honesty; their 
shrewd, yet simple humour; their deep devotion to 
natural and adopted ties ; their familiarity, which is 
never vulgarity ;—in short, if the Irish peasant has 
many peculiarities, they are only such as will interest 
and amuse the visitor, and seldom, or never, such as 
will annoy or offeud him. 

: We promise, therefore, to all who visit Ireland a 
rich fund of enjoyment—no matter in what part of 
the island he travel or is located; avd believe that 
nowhere in the world can a month be so pleasantly 
or so profitably spent, as it may be in that country— 
a country so closely connected with England, so 
directly and essentially a part of it, that upon the 
welfare and prosperity of the one mainly depends 
the welfare and prosperity of the other; and 
which we trust to see, as we believe we shall see, as 
thoroughly onr as the two Kingdoms north and 
south of the ‘Tweed. 

But at present our sole business is with “ ¢he 
Lakes,” from which we have just returned ; our object 
having been to prepare a revised edition of a book 
we produced some years ago, entitled—“ A WEEK 
AT KinLarNey.”’* Our readers will, we trust, per- 
mit us to report to them concerning this famous and 
very lovely district; and to hope we are not tres- 
passing on their favour if we ask them to read that 
book, in the event of our answering our present 
purpose, —TO INDUCE THEM TO CONSIDER THE 
CLAIMS OF IRELAND, WHEN THEY ARE PONDER- 
ING THE VARIOUS REASONS THAT SHALL DETER- 
MINE THE DIRECTION OF THEIR AUTUMN TRIP. 

There is now a railway all the way from London 
to Killarney—excepting a comparatively brief and 
pleasant voyage “across.” This time, we selected 
the route vid Milford Haven and Waterford—the 
Sourn Waxes Line—a line in all respects desirable, 
admirably managed so as to facilitate the progress of 
tourists, and one to which we can give a strong re- 
commendation as the result of experience. It passes 
through beautiful scenery, between Gloucester and 
Milford, including part of the Wye, old Severn, and 
the Vale of Neath; taking passengers on board 
packets of large size, and capital construction for 
comfort, within a few yards of the terminus, and 
landing them eight hours afterwards on the quay at 
Waterford; two hours of the eight being passed in 
the lovely haven of Milford, and the grand and 
charming harbour of Waterford. 

There is—or there need be—no delay at Water- 
ford; it is distant about one hundred and twenty 
miles from Killarney, which is reached in six hours 
—making fifteen or sixteen hours from London, 
including all delays. At the Limerick junction, the 
railroads from Dublin, Limerick, and Waterford 
meet ; but the tourist will seldom have traversed any 
road more beautiful than that which intervenes 
between the junction and Waterford, beside the 
Suir, and into the golden vale of Tipperary. 

The tourist then has arrived at Killarney, where 
an omnibus from each of the five hotels which are 
somewhat distant (bordering the lake) will await 
his pleasure; but he may be sure to receive = 
suasive suggestions from each of the attendant 
“ waiters.” The Railway Hotel is, however, close 
at hand—a comfortable, although somewhat too 
“stately,” house it is; its disadvantage being that 
it has no view—except, indeed, of the mountain tops. 
There is the “ Royal Victoria Lake Hotel,” com- 
modious, comfortable, and admirably managed ; 
there is the “‘ Lake Hotel,” standing at the water's 
edge, with fine, though not extensive, views ; there is 
the hotel at Cloghreen—the “Herbert Arms”— 
close by the gate to venerable Mucross ; and beside 
it the neat hostelrie of O'Sullivan; there is the 
“Lake View Hotel,” high up on the hill ; and the 
“Tore View Hotel,” up still higher—with views in- 
conceivably grand and varied at morning, noon, and 
evening; or, if his taste so direct the tourist, he 
may be comfortably cared for at the “ Kenmare 
Arms,” in the town. There will be no danger of 
defective accommodation—somewhere, inasmuch as 

© A Week at Kiiarwey. By Mr. and Mrs. 8. C. Hall. 

vings on steel, and two hundred 
pone ed Z os Price =< James Virtue, publisher. 


“beds,” for perhaps five hundred, can be “ made 
up” at the various hotels and lodgings in and about 
Killarney. We have “gone into this matter” at 
some length in our book. 

_ And now the tourist is at rue Lakes, and de- 
signs, we hope, to spend a week in this delicious 
locality ; a week may suffice ; for Ireland has many 
other places in which profitably to pass the other 
three weeks of his “ month ;” and, as we shall show 
presently, we are planning for him a journey to 
the wild sea-coast. 

No matter where he is located at Killarney, the 
moment he begins his walk or drive the full beauty of 
the scene will burst upou him. It is impossible for 
either pen or pencil to do justice to the magic beauty 
of these lakes, deep in the midst of mountains—some 
of them the loftiest of Ireland ; thickly studded with 
islands richly wooded; rapid rivers rushing over 
huge rocks; cataracts falling from hill-heights ; 
passages occasionally so close that you have almost 
to push aside the branches for the boat to row 
between masses of arbutus, ferns, and wild flowers ; 
broad sheets of water in which the “ Leviathan” 





might float and sport; ruins of castles and abbeys; old 
| churches and round towers ; long and narrow bridges 
| with half a score of arches ; rocks of fantastic forms ; 
precipices clothed in verdure from base to summit ; 
others so bare that a blade of grass can scarce find 
sustenance ; delis in which nature revels; hollows 
gloomy and barren; crags that, jutting over path- 
ways, seem to forbid outlet ; others, high up, in which 
the eagle builds and has had his nest for centuries ; 
foliage of a hundred hues everywhere ; echoes on 
land and on water, that give to the bugle note the 
solemn and prolonged cadence of the organ; clouds 
that pass rapidly, and sunshine that fades as fast— 
making, by their quick changes in a moment, a new 
scene even while the “ eye is on it;” sun that lights 
up a gloom iuto instant brilliancy; shadows that 
make awful the gayest “ bit” as rapidly as thought ! 
We have mingled without order the several pecu- 
liarities of this marvellously grand and beautiful 
locality, because it is without order they occur, for 
at any hour, under any form of weather, they have 
their special charms, insomuch that by their “ infi- 
nite variety” they create perpetual delight. 

Perhaps the first day the tourist will row on the 
lake, visiting “fair Iuisfallen”’—singing Moore’s 
sweet song of farewell to this sweet isle, inspecting 
the remains of the small oratory, and recalling some 
of its legends and traditions ; for of these he may 
hear some, and read many, of which the heroes are 
the old monks, whose learning gave the place a 
name in history, or the O'Donoghue and his fairy 
followers, who, on May morning, will rise from their 
palace underneath the waters, bringing “ good luck” 
to all who see the chieftain mounted on his milk- 
white and silver-shod steed. His castle is near at 
hand, occupying that fair promoutory opposite--a 
ruin, but a picturesque one, standing in grounds for 
which Nature has done much and Art more. But of 
islands there are 80 many, and so lovely, that a row 
among them is all the tourist can accomplish in a day. 

It may be, however, he will seek communion 
with the wild and rugged before he make acquaint- 
ance with the graceful and the beautiful: the Gap of 
Dunloe awaits him; it is a mountain-pass among 
“the Reeks,” awful in its grandeur—barren, stern, 
sublime ; a wild river rushes through it from lakes 
that send their waters thus, by various channels, into 
the lake, themselves supplied by streams or rivulets 
rushing or trickling from hill-tops, now and then 
making on their way the sweet music that fairies so 
much love. The gap ends in “the Black Valley,” 
a broad dell beyond conception gloomy, even when 
the mid-day sun seeks to light it up. 

Is the tourist a bold cragsman? There is work 
for him among those crags and hills; let him climb 
to that cromlech that overhangs the dell, and muse 
over old Druidic glories of two thousand years ago ; 
for this is their monument: let him drink of that 
pure spring which, two hundred feet above him, 
drips from the rock into a basin, crystal clear; let 
him follow the footmarks of yon hardy goat—nay, it 
may do as well if he tread where F pen Kerry cow 
has trodden—he will reach the hill-top then. But, 
if he be bolder than the bold, let him ascend Carran 
Tuel, of which, being in the Gap, he sees the back 
only—a rough, yet comparatively easy descent, 
after he has been on the very summit of this, the 
highest mountain of Ireland, 3414 feet above the sea. 
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Tourist, “screw your courage ” before you begin 
this task; if you be weak of limb, do not attempt 
it; the chances are you will give in when half way 
up; young and active, or even old but hardy, go 
on! It will be a feat, when finished, to remember 
a life long; not alone because to conquer a diffi- 
culty is in itself a reward,—you will have views, 
north, south, east, and west, such as may recom- 


pense even # longer and heavier labour—and it will be | 
no light one ; of that be sure. Yet such as it is, three | 


months ago, this labour was undertaken and carried 
through by a lad aged but sixteen: step by step, he 
made the ascent boldly, breasting the fierce breezes 
that are never absent from the half-way up steeps— 
mounting from crag to crag, leaping across brawling 





currents, and stepping carefully, yet bravely, among | 


the big stones that make footways over bogs: it is 
hard work, as we know, for strong men; this youth 
did it all, and stood upon the topmost height of 
Carran Tuel, hat in hand, doing homage to great 
Nature—for by her only, and two others in these 
dominions, is homage asked for from him. It was 
the young Prince of Wales. God continue to him 
the physical strength that must be his to do what 
many men in vigorous manhood would decline as an 
over-task! God be thanked for such evidence of 
health of lung and of limb! 

The tourist, moving homeward from this moun- 
tain work, gladly finds rest in the row-boat that will 
convey him through the three lakes, for the Lakes 
are three in number—divided, yet joined, and joined 
by water passages of surpassing beauty. When mid- 
way in that which connects the Upper with the 
Lower, rowing through the Long Range, he will be 
asked to pause awhile, for, underneath a charmingly 
wooded height—the Eagle’s Nest—the guide will 
awaken up the grandest of all the echoes. How 
truly grand! It is utterly impossible to convey an 
idea of the marvellous effect : you may fancy a score 
of organs sounding at once, each more or less dis- 
tant, but all in harmony; no false note is there, if 
the instrument that gives them life be true: but if 
the player sound a discord, how terrific the result ! 
as if a score of fiends were screaming in sudden 
agouy. Unexpectedly, perhaps, one of the small 
cannon will be fired, followed by thunder from a 
hundred hills—near, far off, farther still—before, 
behind, around! ‘Then will come a strain of gentle 
beauty, then again a discord, then onee more a shot ; 
and so an hour, it may be, will be expended here, 
silent, wondering, delighted ; sometimes seated or 
reclining on the beach, you will listen, in a sort of 
dreamy unconsciousness, the onter world will be far 
away, aud you will commune only with beings of 
higher and holier spheres, as you give up soul and 
sense to those marvellously sweet sounds— 


** Resounding grace to all Heaven's harmonies,” 


awakened again and yet again by Spillane’s bugle— 


Spillane, best of guides, who knows and loves the 
lakes so well! 


But the charm of the Long Range is by no means | any one of which you would be largely recompensed ; 


limited to this, its chiefest attraction : you will land at 
that pretty island—it is Dinas Island; the arbutus, 
the yew, the elm, the oak, the holly, and the ivy 
grow in rich luxuriance above masses of underwood, 
thickly strewn with wild flowers. Yet you will not 
long remain here: go on to Glena— ~ 


* Beautiful Glena!” 


It is not au island, but a small promontory jutting 
out into the lake. From its base almost to the top- 
most height of an overhanging hill, it is clothed in 
beauty; nature is here lavish of her loveliness—as 
indeed she is everywhere about you: but at Glena 
she is profuse. There is a pretty cottage here, at 
which you dine: probably you will be supplied with 
slices of salmon just caught, and they will be toasted 
for you on skewers of arbutus wood ; you will judge 
if the fine flavour be derived from the process, or 
from the fact that teu minutes ago the fish was 
swimming freely in his own domain. Be sure, there 
will be a piper here also; and you may determine 
whether the “ Irish pipes” be musical or otherwise: 
perhaps a single tune will coutent you; but the 
chances are that one of the boatmen will find “ the 
colleen of the place,” and you will see an Irish jig 
as well as hear an Irish song—a song in genuine 
Irish, a language very sweet, full of expression 
and harmonious in sound, when you hear it as you 
may hear it, and not as it meets your ears, in coarse 
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guttural, at Covent Garden, or by the sides of new 
buildings about London. In short, Glena—“ beau- 
tiful Glena”—has many attractions for you; and 
you will be in no hurry to leave it. 


Bat between this graceful bit and Dinas you will | 


have encountered a scene of another character. 
Having shot the Weir-bridge, through which there 
rushes a current so rapid that timid voyagers are 
usually put ashore before the passage is attempted, 
you pass through a corner of Tore Lake; the 
hoary mountain, Tore, looking down upon you, 
but hiding from your. sight, by a thick veil of 
trees, the waterfall, which you will not fail to see 
some other day, when your excursion is to the 
beauties of the mainland. Yon are again among 
the rocks and islands of the Lower Lake: they 


for the sun has set, the clouds have gathered on 


is now the 


| remaining duty of a day as full of pleasure, of novel 


| passed, or ever will pass, in this fair “‘ world of ours.” | 


| 








and true and healthy enjoyment, as you have ever 


We have touched upon the waterfalls: there are, at 
least, three that you must visit—O’Sullivan’s, Derry- 


cataracts elsewhere; no doubt there are; but there 
are none within a day’s reach of London—unone so 
surrounded with other beauties that they form only 
parts of a great whole. When the midday sun is 
up, sit under either of the rock-breaks, just where the 
spray refreshes without wetting, and breathe the 
moisture after the ascent, and before you move again 
into the valley. 

But, good tourist, are your spirits toned to har- 
mony with solemn thoughts, visit Mucross, the 
venerable abbey that abuts upon the Middle Lake. 
Think !—as you pace its cloisters, sit upon its ivied 
walls, or stand beneath the yew-tree, planted when the 
monks were in their glory and the abbey in its 
prime! There may be holier memories of the olden 
time: yet we may doubt if there be any so exquisitely 
touching as this lonely relic by the borders of that 
lovely lake. 

Good reader, we have written enough, we hope, to 
impress you with a belief that a tour to Kil- 
larney will be a “rich and rare” treat.—such as 
cannot fail to yield you a harvest of healthy enjoy- 
ment. We have but hinted at the many sources 
whence that enjoyment will be derived. And—if we 
may do so without presumption—we ask you to refer 
to the book we have produced, to know them more 
thoroughly, and estimate them more justly. 

But we may not assume that you will visit Ireland 
only to see Killarney. The journey we have laid 
down for you will have been by railway all the way, 
too rapid for observation—even for thought. We 
trust, therefore, you will not be homeward bound 
until you have examined somewhat the wild sea- 
coast. We could plan for you several excursions, by 


but being at Killarney we will recommend to you 
one: it is to go by Kenmare, rouud to Derrynane, 
then to Valentia, then to Dingle, then to Tralee, then 
to Tarbert—and so, by the lordly Shannon, to “ the 
city of the violated treaty,” Limerick ; and thence to 
Dublin, or again to Waterford. Reader, have you at 
hand a map of Ireland? look at it; see how many 
grand bays there are along this grand coast. Begin 
with Bantry, near the head of which, in a most 
lovely little harbour of its own, is the fair rival of 
Killarney—Glengariff. Taken alone, perhaps, there 
is no single view at the Lakes so inexpressibly charm- 
ing as this most beautiful glen ; but we cannot pause 
to describe it here: we might give pages to it (as 
indeed we have elsewhere done), and to that “ gloomy 
lake” which you pass on the way, if yon journey 
from Cork— ; 
* A lone island in lone Gougane Barra.” 


We may not ask you to accompany us too far: 
we take you, therefore, “round the coast” to the 
bays of Kenmare and Dingle, and the stapendous 
sea-rocks, islands, and harbours that lie between 
them. Being at Kenmare—and “ stopping” at the 
inn of Mr. Downing, who will enlighten as well 
as assist you as to your projected tour, and furnish 
you with “ fitting flies,” if you be an angler—you 
will soon enter on a marvellous scene of compara- 
tively desolate grandeur. But on your way to this 





| and one as wild and nearly as beautiful as 








town of prodigious capabilities—in which nothing is 
done, where neglect is a sin against nature—you will 
traverse a district rich in pictorial beauty, inasmuch 
as for a long part of the way from Killarne you have 
continual views of the Lakes, their reve and the 
mountains that surround them, from the several 
heights you will be called upon to ascend. If you tra- 
verse the northern side of Kenmare bay, you will visit 
the three mountain lakes of Clonee and Inchignin ; 
either— 
the lake of Glenmore. It is on the southern side of 
the bay probably you will journey, for that is your 
road—and a good road it is, although it rans over 


_ morasses, cuts through stupendous rocks and by the 


sides of mountains, over precipices that we cannot 


| look down without being dizzy. In time,—passing 
are of all forms and sizes, some thirty of them ; 
you will see them all, but probably land at none, | 


by the angler’s treasure trove, the Blackwater, four 
miles only between the sea and its source in Lough 


| Brin, where, if “the trout and salmon” do not 
the mountains, and the shadows on the lake; | 
| aud to take “your ease at your inn,’ 


actually “play at backgammon,” you may be sure to 
kill more than you can carry,—you reach the plea- 
sant nook of West Cove, and proceed thence to 
Derrynane. We do not believe you will find in any 
part of the Queen’s dominions a scene so inconceiv- 
ably magnificent as that on which you will look 


| down from the road above Derrynane. You will not 
cunnihy, and especially Tore. There may be grander | 


leave your car; but you will see it all: huge preci- 
pices, tiny bays, gigantic sea-cliffs—all! And if you 
please, you may drive among yonder belting of trees, 
which hides and shelters a house that will for ever 
have a place in history, for here “the Liberator,” or 
“the Agitator,”’—call him which you will,—had his 
home, when the fierce waves of the broad Atlantic 
were his only auditors. Pass on—to Ballinskellig 
Bay: there is an inn here,—nay, there are two 
inns, although but a dozen houses,—one of them 
cold and stately, the other humble and comfort- 
able: take your choice, for you are at Waterville, 
and on the borders of Lough Currane, a lake which 
the angler knows and loves. We hurry on —but it 
must be early next day, for to reach this locality 
you will have traversed forty miles. Avoid Cahir- 
civeen, a “big town” which you see before you when 
ten miles more are traversed, and turn off to take the 
ferry to Valentia. Here is an island full as a full 
aud good book—with its slate quarries, its antique 
remains, and especially its electric telegraph, by 
which you may send a message in five minutes to 
London. ‘The Knight of Kerry has his seat here— 
“ monarch of all he surveys,” excepting the main- 
land, the far-out islands, and the many mountains, 
including Carran Tuel and Mount Brandon, the 
highest aud the next highest of the Irish mountains, 
both of which he can sce from his garden-seat. 
From the eastern side of this most interesting 
island—very rich in fact, and richer still in promise 
—you may obtain sea-views, rude yet grand beyond 
conception. But our space is limited; we must 
hurry, if you, good tourist, do not ;—we hope you 
will not, for here is one of the neatest and plea- 
santest inns of the district ; and the Koight himself 
—happily a resident—orders all things wisely and 
well for the stranger. You have yet a rich banquet 
on which to feast ; and that whether yon go round by 
Dingle, Tralee, Tarbert, and the Shannon, or, abridg- 
iug your route, traverse Dingle Bay, and make your 
way back to Killarney. : a 
Tet us tempt the tourist to make this tour; 0 
alone because of the grandeur, the positive magnifi- 
cence of its sea-coast, but because thus he ; 
make acquaintance with the ways and eg o 
the Irish people; not by rushing among & ~~ 
railway-led, but by springing perpetually off 4 
car” to see something that is striking, novel, - 
interesting. He will undoubtedly note much t ~ 
he must deplore: into this district improvemen 
have hardly yet travelled. Civilization 1s —— 
but slowly into “the south-west.” If, — - 
the people there are comparatively in a state : 
nature, they have at all events its virtues ; i 
bitants never care to lock their doors; theft is @ thing 
unknown there; a stranger may travel or pee 
abont in any part of this wild district; go ¥ ’ 
he will, he is sure to meet a py ~ 
graceful, because natural, politeness, ! : 
zeal to render service whenever, wherever, — 
ever, it can be required—clumsy it is often, no ro - 
but always cordial and hearty. Those who re 
here will therefore find ample studies of = 
character, the picturesque in scenery, the pec 
in habit, and the original in all things. 
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But we must return with the tourist to Killarney. 
He will by this time have grown accustomed to the 
Irish jaunting-car, and like it for its freedom from 
restraint—the ease with which he leaps on and off ; 
and he will have made acquaintance with the 
drivers—pleasant fellows generally, witty, intelli- 
gent, and communicative. At Killarney, he will 
have had “a guide:” he cannot well be wrong in 
this matter; upon which, however, much of his plea- 
sure must depend. The guide will tell him every- 
thing—and more; the histories, the “laagends,” the 
peculiarities of famous places—carry his coat, and 
himself, if needful—direct his footsteps, and take the 
roughness off all that is rugged by attention and 
good-humour. So it is with the boatmen also; 
pleasant and attentive fellows all of them are. The 
scores upon scores of boys and girls who will bore 
him in “the Gap,” and at the mountain-foot will 
have worried him, it may be; but there is so much 
of wit in what they say, and of kindliness in what 
they do, that he has a set-off against their obtru- 
siveness. The crowd who will follow him—to ex- 
change bits of heather, cups of spring water, goats- 
milk, or potheen, for anything “ his honour plases”’ 
—are like no other crowds to be met with in any 
other part of the islands “ pertaining to the British 
crown.” In Ireland, even that which is disagreeable 
is not altogether so—the sweet is there always 
mingled with the bitter. 

It may to some seem absurd if we lay any stress 
upon the safety with which visitors to Ireland may 
travel: but there may be those who even yet feel 
the old alarms concerning that country, although 
at no period was “the stranger” ever subject to 
insults, much less to injuries, there. No matter by 
what kind of conveyance you journey, good tourist, 
or if you walk on foot—no matter whether it be 
noonday or midnight, whether on the Queen’s high- 
way, or on roads through pathless mountains or 
trackless bogs—be sure you need no protector other 
than the umbrella you carry in your hand ; be sure, 
too, you will always find a guide wherever you 
meet a peasant. For ourselves, we have posted 
on the “common car” somewhere about six thou- 
sand miles in Ireland—through its highways and 
its byeways—in all sorts of out-of-the-way places, 
and at all hours of the day and night,—not only 
have we never met with let or hindrance, much 
less insult or injury, but we have ever regarded 
ourselyes—as all other strangers may regard them- 
selves—in greater safety from evil there than we 
should do if we traversed the road that leads from 
London to Brentford, with gas-lights all the way. 

We must bring this article to a close: it is long; 
but we have said only a small of what we might 
say to induce a visit to Ireland, to that portion of it 
more especially which is unequalled for beauty and 
grandeur in the British Islands. The Lakes or 
KILLARNEY are famous all the world over. We 
have shown how easily and how pleasantly they ma 
be reached; we may add that “ tourists’ tickets” 
make the voyage and journey “ cheap,” that the cost 
incurred at the Lakes will be much less than they 
can be at any other “ fashionable watering place,” 
that the sources of enjoyment are very numerous ; 
and we “go bail” that not one ont of a hundred 
travellers thither will return dissatisfied or dis- 
appointed. Moreover—and we admit this to be our 
chief reason for striving to influence all we can 
influence to determine that their autumn trip in 
1858 shall be to Ireland—it is of the highest im- 
portance that the people of the two countries shall 
know one another. He who helps to promote 
intercourse between them is assuredly doing a good 
work. That Ireland has been undergoing rapid and 
large improvement is beyond doubt: if there be 
much yet to do, assuredly much has been done: it 
18 certain, at all events, that “the stranger” in that 
country will receive, as he ever has received, a 
cordial weleome ; he will see little to depress, and 
much to cheer and encourage, and will return from 
his visit, brief or prolonged, with a kindly feeling 
towards it and its people, with hope in its future 
arising from conviction of its capabilities.* 

8. C. Hatt. 


* The London Stereoscopic Company has just issued 
& Series of views in Sealand; we shail direct pm to 
them elsewhere; but we may here state that they are very 
beautiful and highly interesting, and cannot fail to act as 
inducements to visit that country. 
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THe trustees of the new “ National Portrait Gallery ” 
have made, at length, a first Report to the Lords of 
the Treasury,—and this Report was published a few 
days ago by command of Parliament. By its means, 
we are enabled to arrive at a more definite apprecia- 
tion of what has been actually done towards carrying 
out the objects for which they were appointed, than 
was before possible. Hitherto, our estimate has 
been in great measure speculative, and was worked 
principally out of a series of negations. Now, that 
we have actual figures before us, we can only say, 
that they give us nothing to correct in our argu- 
ment. The summing up of these positives yields 
exactly the same result as was obtained by our 
previous addition of the negatives that we found 
lying around the subject. For a convenient sum- 
mary, that result may be expressed in the following 
short formula :—The nation is just about as far from 
having a National Portrait Gallery, in any rational 
seuse of the word, as it was when the trustees took 
the matter in hand. That is the credit side of the 
account which the trustees have with the nation; 
the other side, as our readers know, shows £4000. 

The total number of portraits that have been har- 
vested for the nation, out of a field standing thick 
with the grain—in case the trustees could have hit 
upon the best method of reaping it,—is, according 
to this Report, only thirty-five. As the trustees, 
it thus appears, have determined to reject the 
principle of quantity, in laying the foundations 
of the structure committed to their hands, it 
might be presumed that they did so because the 
chose to eclectic; and this reason, though 
not, iu our judgment, the best producible for the 
beginnings of the young institution,—still, would 
have been a reason. Between one reason and an- 
other there is fair ground for argument; and 
eclecticism is in the present case the natural alter- 
native of numbers. But the trustees have found 
some other principle of action, which is neither the 
one nor the other of these,—which they do not 
state in terms,—and which our own sagacity fails to 
drag out of its hiding-place among the results. 
While they simply reject numbers, they insu/¢ eclec- 
ticism ; and, merely letting the one of these prin- 
ciples lie idle, they make the other do a duty which 
is repugnant to its nature and gives its own 
assumption the lie. Our readers will remember, 
that in our number for May last we gave a list of 
twenty-three of the pictures which this institution 
now contains; but it will be convenient, with a 
view to what we have at present to say, that we 
should repeat these, so as to produce here the 
completed list, and in a different arrangement. The 
portraits now in possession of the trustees for the use 
of the nation, are the following :—'The Chandos 
Shakspere,— William Wilberforce,—Lord Sidmouth, 
—Spencer Perceval,—the first Earl Stanhope,— 
Stothard, the Royal Academician,—the poet Thom- 
son,—the first Viscount Torrington,—Fox, the 
martyrologist,—Wright, of Derby, the painter,— 
Nollekens, the sculptor,—Sir Francis Burdett, and 
Lord Chancellor Talbot;—Sir Walter Raleigh,— 
Handel, — Dr. Parr, — Arthur Murphy, — Speaker 
Lenthall,—Horne Tooke,—Dr. Mead,—Harley, first 
Earl of Oxford,—Sir William Wyndham,—the first 
Earl of Cadogan, — Richard oa ae ae 
Comtesse de Grammont,—Huskisson,—Archbishop 
Wake,— Bishop Warburton,—Sharp, the engraver,— 
Captain Cook,—Chambers, the architect,— Elizabeth 
Carter,—Bishop Hoadley,—Cardinal Wolsey, and 
Ireton.—To this list of portraits has to be added 
the portrait of Sir Joshua Reynolds, by himself, 
since purchased, as we stated last month, by the 
trustees, for a large sum of money ;—and making 
the number of works now constituting the National 
Portrait Gallery, in all, thirty-six. 

Now, on the mere fact taken by itself, of the 
striking inequalities in the values represented 
by the names above given, we do not insist 
in the absolute aud unqualified sense; because 
differences of valde, even when the values are 
high, there will inevitably be. We contend, never- 
theless, that something like proportion there should 
be, at any rate; and that in a commencing list of 
thirty-five, culled from the entire unbroken field of 





British greatuess, any considerable differences would 
have been an unnecessary fact,—and such differences 
as we have here are a monstrous one. A National 
Portrait Gallery of British worthics, when it shall 
be complete down to a given date, will, of course, 
represent a// degrees of value, on a scale going as 
high in one direction as we can,—and in the other, 
down toa line below which, of course, we will noé go ; 
but that is no reason why we should degin by repre- 
senting anything like the two extremes. ‘The names 
before us, in considering their fitness as the nucleus 
of a National Portrait Gallery, have to be regarded 
not only in their relations to one another, but in re- 
lation, also, to all the greatness that is yet wanting 
to the gallery list. 

Of the thirty-five names which that list does 
contain, the first thirteen portraits, our readers should 
be told, are gifts;—the remaining twenty-two are 
the purchases of the trustees, First, let us register, 
that this gives an average of more than £180 for 
each purchase,—supposing the trustees to have 
exhausted their fund, as at this early stage of their 
proceedings they certainly should :—and next, let 
us remark, that the differences in the values of the 
names added to the gallery by purchase, are greater 
than the differences in those contributed by gift! 
So much for eclecticism, as against accident! Our 
readers will remember, that in our seach for the prin- 
ciple which could have brought together the three and 
twenty names which we laid before them in May last, 
we took upon ourselves to relieve the trustees specula- 
tively from the more striking anomalies of its action. 
We said, then, that if this collection could be 
supposed to be the spontaneous work of the trustees, 
it would have to be declared that, in their sweep 
over the field of British historic constellation, they 
had been in deliberate search of the minor stars, 
Of this order of moral astronomy we rashly under- 
took to acquit them,—and gave it as our belief, that 
the list as it stood plainly bespoke its own origin in 
casual contribution, ‘There are names therein 
which we took for granted could have found their 
way there—just now, at least—only because the 
portraits had been gifts. We should have con- 
sidered that we wronged any body of trustees, in 
conjecturing that, with all the wide and starry heaven 
of British greatness before them, they had spent 
the money entrusted to them for a purpose like this, 
in making purchases like some of these. Now, here, 
for instance, is, as we have said, Arthur Murphy. 
We do not deny, that in a Gallery of British 
Worthies a time for Arthur Murphy may come,— 
but his time is not yet. Nay, it is even a long 
way off. ‘The trustees have a great deal to do 
among the eagles, before they could properly come 
down to a bird of Arthur Marphy’s quality, —though 
a most respectable bird in his place. We deny, that 
Arthar Murphy is one out of the four aud twenty 
foremost names of historic England. We should 
certainly have given precedence to Sir Isaac Newton. 
Then, before we spent much money, or any at all, 
on a portrait of William, the first Earl of Cadogan, 
we think we should have liked to secure Lord Bacon 
for a constituent of England's greatness. Here, too, 
is the Comtesse de Grammout :—what possible title 
hurries the lady into this national collection as one of 
its most pressing features? What is her title, at all ? 
Will the trustees tell us, in what conceivable sense 
it is, that La Belle Hamilton is one of England’s 
great historic names? Has she, by any accident, 
been mistakea for Lady William Russell ?—One 
half of the list might be commented on in much the 
same sense. Where we find Richard Cumberland, 
is it unreasonable that we should look back, and see 
if Ben Jonson is provided for,—and when we come 
on the name of Dr. Mead, are we not entitled to 
inquire after Harvey and Jenner? Sharp, the en- 
graver, and Stothard, the Academician, avd Cham- 
bers, the architect, should all have had places in a 
National Portrait Gallery of our collecting,—but 
not till Rubens and Vandyke were placed ;—and 
even Sir William Wyndbam should have waited at 
the door, till we had led in the old blind Milton, and 
handed him to his seat high up among the immortals. 
With twenty-two, then, as representing the whole 
number of the purchases made up to the date 
of the Report,—and with names such as that 
number includes, negativing the idea of selection,— 
there is no other solution that suggests itself for 
such an action as this on the part of the trustees, 
save that one to which we have referred again and 
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again, only to deprecate it,—some possible confusion 
in their ideas as to the objects and means of an 
institution like the one in question, and some pro- 
bable value, in the portraits so purchased, as works 
of Art. The high average that we have given above 
sustains this notion,—confirmed by the fact of the 
trustees since appearing in the market as competitors 
for a coveted picture, and carrying off an Art prize 
as if they had been caterers for the National Gallery. 
Another confirmation of the fact is suggested by 
some of the portrait-painters’ names which we find 
in this list, attached to their purchases, and by 
the connexion in which we find them. We have, 
in the catalogue before us, for instance, works by 
Sir Godfrey Kneller, Romney, and Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds :—the last, not the recent purchase to which 
we have before alluded ; but another, in addition to 
it. From the very birth of this institation, we 
have repeated ourselves in urging that its distinct 
and unmixed purpose is, the getting together in 
one point of view, for the reading of the national 
mind and heart, the presentments of those men 
who have, in any form of action or of thought, 
contributed to make the land illustrious, or to 
compose its history,—and that, with the Art 
which is a means to that end the trustees have 
to do only in so far as it is such means. The 
Art which is in excess of this effect, has a special 
object elsewhere,—and is a good thing here, as every- 
where :—but is not to be paid for with the funds 
wanted, and little enough, for the one purpose for 
which they were granted.—Well, this principle, so 
steadily maintained by us the trustees them- 
selves in this, their Report, distinctly admit, so far 
as words go in admission. They will look, they say, 
“to the celebrity of the person painted rather than to 
the merit of the artist.”—Now, in the first place, if 
the trustees had been trne to their own rule in any 
reasonable sense, we should not have had this com- 
mencing list,—and, in the next, the rule itself seems 
to prescribe their most efficient course of action at 
the outset, beyond the possibility of mistaking it. 
This course, also, we have again and again pointed 
out. As the Aré is not, by their own admission, 
a consideration in this collection, beyond the 
fact of its giving us likeness, it follows, that the 
purpose is served as well by a copy as by an 
original portrait. The galleries of England are 
filled with the portraits of her great men,—to an 
extent which would have made it easy for these 
trustees, with the parliamentary grant in their hand, 
to have laid the large framework of a National 
Portrait Gallery, which would gradually fill up in 
its details, and be clothed with beanties not its own. 
Such a scheme would have meaning and cohesion 
from the first, —and into it all things which are a part 
of it, however small, would fit in their time and 
turn. To a national illustration of the kind, having 
a defined character and growing proportions, we 
cannot doubt that many a gift would come, having 
a value over and above its value as part of an 
historic series ; and a day may even be looked for 
when the institution itself, with increased funds and 
fewer necessary objects to expend them on, might 
have something to spare on Art for Art’s sake, when 
a temptation should come in its way counected with 
its own especial objects. Meantime, it is worth 
remarking, that good copies of some such portraits 
as the nation possesses in its other collections—look 
at the Vandykes, in Windsor Castle !—would be no 
mean teachers in an Art point of view, while they 
are matchless examples in their character of historic 
illustrations. 
It is needless to point out further how much more 
might have been effected by such a ase of the 
funds in hand than a purchase of twenty-two pic- 
tures,—one half of them representing men who have 
come into the collection long before their time, and 
to the exclusion of the great historic names of 
England. To a grant so legitimately applied, and 
with the results of such legitimate application to 
show for it, Parliament, there is no doubt, would be 
willing to make such annual increase as might be 
wauted; but we must think the legislature will 
be slow to sanction further advances to a canse thus 
rugning to waste. What is the case which the trus- 
tees, not far from entering on their third year, have to 
show to Parliament, by their own admission? The 
portraitsin their charge areshut away in private rooms 
ae George Street, Westminster ;—and “up to 

is time,” they say, “ the collection has not seemed 





sufficiently advanced for public exhibition.” 
amusing to find them adding, “ that, however, is the 
aim which they will have before them as their final 
object.”” We should have ventured to assume as much. 
What final aim they could possibly have, it might be 
difficult to conjecture ; certainly, the parliamentary 
grant was not given for the purchase of pictures in- 
tended to be finally and permanently shut up.—The 
objection is, to the apparent remoteness of that 
“final aim.” Still, that the collection zs shut up, 
under the circumstances, we, for ourselves, will not 
complain. It has no pretension to be called a national 
collection, or the basis of a national collection, in the 
sense intended.—Is it not most strange, how the love 
of the casual and provisional seems to follow all our 
institutions that have the national seal on them, 
and are committed to a body of trustees? Strange, 
that, with a delegation especially appointed to carry 
out a national purpose, these portraits should have 
got together fortuitously, as it might seem,—on no 
one principle of collection to which the trustees can 
point, and in defiance of every argument that could 
prescribe a law to such a scheme! ‘The trustees 
proceed as if they were rearing a young institution 
for some remote generation, and need be at no pains 
to develop wholesome conditious of early expansion. 
The National Portrait Gallery is left to “grow,” 
like Topsy, as it can,—and very much by “ guess.” 

We see that, amongst the laws promulgated by 
the trustees for the government of the National 
Portrait Gallery, when it shall Je @ national gallery, 
there is one which refuses admission to the portrait 
of any person still living, or who shall have been 
dead less than ten years—except in the case of the 
reiguing sovereign, or of his or her consort. The 
policy of some such limitation as this is obvious 
enough, but the trustees will have to extend their 
exceptions :—as, indeed, they seem to foresee. 
To make of this institution all that it might 
become, as an incentive to the many and an 
instrument of honour to the few, a principle like 
this must be the general rule, but not the governing 
law. In a former article we pointed out that, when 
this gallery shall have grown into the really great 
institution that a wise disposition of the moral and 
intellectual wealth in England’s keeping can make it, 
a place therein would be an admission into Britain’s 
best order of chivalry,—and a parliamentary vote for 
the portrait of a living man to be placed in this 
English Prytaneum would be equivalent to a na- 
tional gift of golden spurs. Parliament will do well 
to keep such a means of reward as this in its hands, 
—the exceptional quality, of course, constituting a 
portion of the value. It is perfectly true, that they 
who are most sure to earn such rewards are they 
who least need such stimulants; but a nation raises 
its own moral tone in the recognition of its own 
great men,—and the people who erect statues to their 
heroes, erect statues to themselves.—The ten years 
of death claimed by the trustees to complete a qua- 
lification for the Portrait Gallery, is not tenable at 
all. A man’s title to his fame, be it good or bad, is 
perfected at once by death. Nor years nor moments 
can alter the quality of that record. The character 
that is sealed for eternity, may well be considered as 
sealed for anything that time has to do with it. 
That is no true policy which would keep the great 
dead out of their inheritance for a day. Can it be 
doubted, that, when Sir Robert Peel was snatched 
away in the midst of his full career of statesmanship, 
—and Sir Walter Scott laid down the life which he 
wore prematurely out in adding moral brightness to 
his literary star,—and Sir Henry Havelock sheathed 
his victorious sword in the far grave at Lucknow 
from whose brink he had rescued so many weeping 
women and children,—can it be doubted, that Eng- 
land, if this, her institution, had been complete, 
should have hastened, without an hour’s unnecessary 
delay, to enrol their great names among those of 
the mighty dead who are one day,—we will hope, in 
spite of the present policy of procrastination,—to 
“rule our spirits” from these walls, as “from their 
urns?” 

(The annual vote of £2000 was passed in the 
House of Commons on the 13th of July; the only 
member who objected to it was Mr. Briscoe, who 
represents West Surrey, and he did so on grounds 
very similar to those we have taken; he has, at all 
events, directed the attention of Parliament to errors 
which, if they cannot be amended, need not again 


occur. } 


It is 


ART IN THE PROVINCES. 
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Art ACADEMIES, MeTxopozit : 
VINcIAL. —If examples were yy Pao 
thrown away on those whom the gods heehee 
we might return for a moment to the subject of the 
new Liverpool Society of Fine Arts, for the pur 
of adding to the precept which we have agin end 
again, laboured out for the benefit of our own Royal 
Academy, a warning drawn from the example io 
nishea by the provincial Academy which the new 
society threatens to supplant. The moral of the 
story is, that the people of Liverpool, in their desire 
for the promotion of Art feelings anti Art objects in 
that town, had grown gradually dissatisfied with the 
sectarian character and administrative assumption of 
the Academy already existing amongst them. This 
last was a body which had been liberally supported 
by the community to which it ministered,—and, like 
our own Royal Academy, had many titles to respect, 
It had really done much to promote the Fine Arts in 
the town :—and in every way there lay a great 
career before it, if it would have met the spirit of 
the age, and the wishes of the community amid 
which it was planted. But, clinging to its authority 
as a coterie,—the attempts at reform which had 
failed within the institution itself, took another 
direction. Driven from within the citadel,—the 
reformers set up their standard without. The town 
took the matter in hand,—and determined that, 
since the old association would not supply the 
demands of the time, they would have a new one. 
No one who looks over the list of names by which 
this provincial movement is supported, can doubt 
that the old Liverpool Academy has let its oppor- 
tunity slip. The lord-lieutenant of the county, the 
bishop of the diocess, and the high civic officers of 
the town, the surrounding nobility, and the gentry, 
headed by the members for the borough and the 
members for the southern division of the county, the 
great merchants, and lovers and promoters of Art in 
the locality of every class,—are all represented 
here, and appear for the most part in acting capa- 
cities. The committee have published letters, too, 
from a large body of artists throughout the country, 
—including certain of our own Royal Academicians, 
—adopting the views pe forward, and announcing 
their support.—The objects of the new institution 
are stated as follows :—‘‘1. To establish an annual 
exhibition of paintings, sculpture, and architecture. 
2. To promote sound judgment in Art, by lectures 
and sdieoudin 3. To establish a permanent gallery 
of modern Art, open to the public free,—and a 
school of Art.’’—We think it well to point out, that 
this programme for a provincial institution, if ably 
and conscientiously carried out in practice, embraces, 
so far as its provincial nature admits, all the functions 
that we have claimed, in our several articles on the 
subject, for a National Academy. : 

BinmincuaM.—The festivities occasioned by the 
recent visit of the Queen and the Prince Consort, to 
open the new park in the neighbourhood of Birming- 
ham, have been fully described in the daily papers, 
and consequently have become known to our 18; 
but there is one matter connected with the og te 
rather with Aston Hall, which stands in it, that 
has scarcely been alluded to. Several of the rooms 
in this fine old mansion have been fitted up for the 
temporary exhibition of works of Art and of - 
manufacture, contributed by the leading gentry an 
manufacturers of the town and its vicinity. The 
picture-gallery is hung with some of the finest works 
of the English school : examples of E 
Turner, Collins, Sir E. Landseer, D. Roberts, S 
field, Danby, A.R.A., Leslie, Mulready, F. 

Frith, T. 8. Cooper, Herbert, C. Landseer, B. 
Ward, J.C. Horsley, J. Phillip, Muller, Leads sen., 
D. Cox, Pyne, Nasmyth, T. Faed ; and many 0 len, 
whose names even we have not space to men yo 
Of the French school there are specimens of Ru 
Scheffer, Rosa Bonheur, Auguste Bonheur, &e. 
collection of Art-manufactures is as numerous ap 
diversified as is the trade of Birninghon ; the eet 
cipal factories have contributed a large num Be- 
their most valuable and elegant productions. - 
sides all these several matters to interest = ; 
instruct visitors, there is the beautiful chapel, wie 
has been completely refurnished, open foe ei. 
tion; and the entrance-hall, deck out wil * ih 
tary devices of various kinds, and ornamente Sir 
busts of Wellington, Havelock, Sir C. reef 
Colin Campbell—the works of, and contribu Hy 
Mr. G. G. Adams. Here is ‘certainly enough ' 
attract a host of visitors to the old hall, pone 
of what is provided out - —~ ye eee “ . 
The committee, upon whom has devolvee 

of collecting and crrang g the exhibition, dt 8 
the hearty thanks of the public for so m 
success, 
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THE BOOK OF THE THAMES, 


FROM ITS RISE TO ITS FALL. 





BY MR. AND MRS. S. C. HALL. 





Part XX. 


r Chelsea Hospital the front view is the most 
striking; for, though it does not possess any 
very remarkable architectural feature, it has a 
certain ‘ nobility of look,” and all its associa- 
tions are of great interest. The foundation of 
the hospital—or, as its inmates prefer to call it, 
“the college”—is known to have been one of 
the few good deeds of the voluptuary Charles 11. 
—a king who proved an exception to the rule 
as regarded the sovereign 





** Who never said a foolish thing, 





And never did a wise one.” } | 


There is a tradition, but it is without proof, that “the merry | 
monarch”? was influenced to this merciful act by his mistress, 
Nell Gwynne. Be it as it may, it was a fortunate circumstance 


for the country. Many a battle has been won for these king- | 


doms Ly the knowledge that the maimed soldier can never be a deserted beggar 
—by the certainty that honourable sears will be healed by other ointment than 
that of mere pity —by the assurance that shelter and comfort are prepared for 
the wounded or aged, of whom a nation becomes the guardian and protector. 








CHELSEA HOSPITAL: FRONT VIEW. 


Battersea Park has been laid out only within the last two or three years, | 
it is therefore in its infancy—the shrubs are miniatures; but to the next | 
generation it will be one of the chief adornments of the metropolitan suburbs, 





BATTZRS A BLIDGE. 





From it we look upon the old wooden bridge, aud the Dutch-looking church 
and village of Chelsea. Beyond the hospital is the new bridge, coustructed 
by Thomas Page, Esq. ; it is a toll bridge, and it has been pleasantly said that, 
“Government gave a park to the people, and placed a toll-bar at the gate to 








keep them out of it.” The bridge is the most beautiful of the many that cross 
the Thames between its source and its fall into the sea; and its value is much 
enhanced by the charmingly constructed station that stands in a dell almost at 


THE NEW ERIVGE AT CHELSEA. 


its fuot—‘‘ the West End Crystal Palace Station,” that communicates also with 
Brighton and the southern counties of England. 

Close to the gardens of Chelsea College, on the London side, stood the once- 
famed Ranelagh. The line of trees which parts the college garden from the 
small garden appropriated to the veteraus who are here domiciled after their 
warlike labours, was once a part of the “walks” of Ranelagh; and a few years 
ago the remains of the lamp-irons which lit it were still upon some of the tree 
stems. This most aristocratic place of amusement was opened in 1742. The 
great feature of the spot was an enormous rotunda, a hundred and eighty-five 
feet in diameter, in which concerts took place, and which is the conspicuons 
object in our view, copied from a print published in 1743. Royalty and nobility 





KANELAGH, 


patronised the place largely: but its reign was brief; fashion soon changed, 
and in 1804 it was taken down. ‘The new road from Sloane Street to the 
Suspension Bridge passes over a part of the grounds. a 

The whole of the district hence to Westminster, and from the river inland 
to Pimlico, was formerly a most lonely and dangerous locality, and so con- 
tinued until the commencement of the present century. The Five Fields and 
Tothill Fields, which comprehended nearly the whole space, were desert spots, 
crossed here and there with footpaths and raised causeways, flanked by ditches, 
which divided a few wretched gardens, and kaving some half-dozen ruined sheds 
scattered over the ground, inhabited by the very worst classes of the London 
community, and where it was not safe for strangers to travel. Hollar has pre- 
served its features in his “view of the pest-houses” in Tothill Fields in 1665: 
London is seen in the distance, as if on the confines of a desert. Now the spot 
is thickly covered with houses, streets, and squares, and aristocratic Belgravia 
oceupies the once worthless marsh land of old Chelsea. 

The opposite bank of the river was sacred to the market-gardener until a very 
recent period. The first great change was effected by the South-western Railway, 
which fixed its opening station originally at Nine Elins, where an extensive goods 
station still remains. Between this spot aud Vauxhall Bridge thirty years ago 
was a place of general recreation known as Cumberland Gardens. The bridge 
which crosses the Thames at Vauxhall is of cast iron, and was begun by Rennie, 
and finished by Walker. It was opened for traffic in 1816. The trees seen 
above the houses at the foot of the Surrey side of the bridge are those of Vaux - 
hall Gardens, which have been of late years only opened at long intervals ; 
they were long the glory of English pleasure-gardens, frequented by the highest 
in the land, from the gay days of Charles II. to those of “the Regency,”’ and 


were celebrated in musical history for talent of the highest kind here introduced 
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to the public.* In the old orchestra, whose towering summit may be seen from 
the Thames, the greatest musical celebrities have sung. Handel, and Drs. Arne 
and Hook, superintended its concerts, and Hogarth decorated it with paintings. 
It obtained its name from a very old mansion which once stood near it. This 


FAWKES-HALL. 


old manor-house of Fawkes-hall, as it existed in the reiga of Charles I., is shown 
in our engraving; at that time it was described as a “ fair dwelling-house, 
strongly built, of three stories high, and a pier staircase breaking out from it nine- 
teen feet square.” ‘This staircase occupied one of the towers, in accordance 
with the ancient plan, and the house was a curious specimen of the old timber 
honses of the gentry in the sixteenth century. It appears to have obtained its 
name from Foukes de Brent, who married the heiress of the manor, the Countess 
of Albemarle, sister to Baldwin, Archbishop of Canterbury ; and it was granted 
by the name of the manor of Foukeshall, by Edward II. to his favourite, Hugh 
le Despencer. It has always remained with the manor of Kennington as the 
property of the Crown, and belongs to the Prince of Wales as part of his Duchy 
of Cornwall. 

Droppiug quietly down the stream, we often encounter the Luff-barge. As 
represented in the sketch, it is a smaller class of barge than the square barge of 
the Thames. They are sharp forward, and appear to be altogether more like an 
ordinary vessel. Perhaps this accounts for the name of clipper-barge, which 
they are sometimes called. ‘They are rigged with a sprit and foresail, without 
a mizen, and generally carry goods where larger vessels are unable to go; 
their trade is mostly confined to London and the upper part of the river. 


THE LUFF-BARGE, 


On the Middlesex bauk of the river, at a short distance from the bridge, we 


may note one of those steam-boat piers, which 
objects in our journey from Wandsworth to J 
cheap boats has rendered necessary for the thousands of passengers who have 
again taken “ the silent highway of the Thames” for their road. — Twenty years 
ago this enormons traflic did not exist, and in the early part of the last century 
fishermen threw their nets in the river here, not without hope of a salmon. 
Now, the water is in a constant state of turmoil and mud, rendering the 


have been such conspicuous 
ndon, and which the traffic in 


. ™ i 
an m has kiven & name to similar places abroad, where “ Wauxhall ' 
Farcen Hiuminated for promenades and singing. 
- s . ary, who often notes going “by water to | 
sardet oO » gate o » Y i i 
— a = e ate of the old house, erected for his own residence by Jonathan 
. prietor, a  eariy part of he as “e 3 e ‘pri 
ann =p oe I the last century, the old name, “ Sprin 


indicates generally 
Its old title is given by Pepys, in 
ox Hall, and then walked in Spring 
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in **Hone’s Every-Day Book,” vol. ii. We engrave two bronze swords founc 





re 


necessity for occasional visits, at different spots, of the Ballast. = 
looking but picturesque boats, that clear Mihe stream by Te 
iron-buckets, which dig into the soil, fill themselves, and, passing up an ineli . 
empty into a boat beside them the deposit of gravel and mud.* — e: 
The Millbank Prison, once termed the Penitentiary, 


, which is seen in { 
background of our view of the pier, is the only gre he 


at prison on the Thames 


BALLAST-DREDGER. 


bank ; its ground-plan ia very peculiar, and, in all plans of London, looks like 
an ornamental star; a series of wings radiate towards a centre, where the 
governor’s house is placed, which thus commands the whole establishment. It 
originated with Jeremy Bentham, and is chiefly used for hardened offenders, 
or criminals condemned to transportation or the hulks. Lambeth is on the 
opposite bank, and consists, as we see it from the river, of boat-builders’ houses, 


MiILLLBANK IRISON AND STEAM-BOAT PIER, 


lightermen’s s‘\eds, gas-works, manufactnrers of cement and glue, potteries 
for stoneware,} drain-pipes, &c., and whitening-makers, whose wooden-framed 
open warehouses, with their thousands of “ pennorths ” drying in the air for the 
use of the London housemaids, are conspicuous objects in the uniaviting scene. 
Lambeth palace and church now come in view; they are among the most 
interesting old buildings on the banks of the river. The church was rebuilt in 
1852, and is a beautiful example of modern restoration ; before that time it 
was in a most neglected and unsightly state—now it isa model of neatness, and 
the memorial windows are very beautifal:{ one is dedicated to the late Arch- 
bishop Howley, whose career was especially deserving this recognition. ; 
Close beside it is the old brick gate-house of the palace, for more than “4 
centuries the residence of the Archbishops of Canterbury ; it was built by Arch- 


. j F sie ines. 
* Curious things are occasionally “ fished-up ” from the Thames by these mach 


The Seal of Edward I. for the port of London was found in 1810, and has been —— 

















tes i i ; and 
Thames, near Vauxhall; they are the primitive weapons of the ancient poem he 
as others precisely similar are found in Phoenicia, they are probably what were 
by the ancient traders in exchange for British tin. the 
+ “The Vauxhall Pottery, established two centuries since, by two Datchnen, r= 
manufacture of old Delft ware, is probably the origin of all our modern po 
Curiosities of London. By J. Timbs, F.S.A. scaut, 
} In the church-yard, which is also beautifully kept, is the tomb of debe Tees this 
who, at his house in the fields beyond, formed the first important yer role (who is 
country, in the reign of Charles II. It passed, at his death, to Elias — 
also buried here), and now forms part of the Ashendean Museum at Oxford. 








THE 


bishop Morton at the close of the fifteenth century. On the water-side it is 
connected by a long brick wall with the Lollards’ Tower ; above this wall may 
be seen the noble old hall (now converted into a library), which was built 








LAMBETH PALACE. 


by Archbishop Juxon in the reign of Charles I]. The Lollards’ Tower is faced 
with stone towards the river, and still bears on that side the arms of Archbishop 
Chichely, by whom it was built in 1435; beneath them is an ornamented 
niche, where a figure of St. Thomas-i-Becket was once placed. The prison 
is in the small adjoining tower, only to be entered by a steep staircase leading 
from the larger one. It is a narrow irregularly-shaped room, fastened by an 
oaken door, formed of three layers of wood strongly riveted, and studded with 
great nails; the door case being of arched stone. The room is about eight 
feet in height, nearly fifteen in length, and eleven feet wide; it is lighted by 
two deeply recessed narrow windows ; the walls and ceiling are thickly covered 
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THE LOLLARDS’ PRISON. 


with wood.* A few names and inscriptions have been cut in this wood by 
unhappy prisoners once confined here; the rings which chained them still re- 
main. These lonely walls speak loudly of the nature of the good old times, 
when “‘ dissent ’’ led quickly to ‘‘ death.’”’+ 

We cannot here dwell on the interesting associations this venerable palace 
conjures up in the mind, nor attempt to record the varied impressions that a 
visit within its ancient walls occasions. For the artist it abounds with antique 
i bits ;” one of its most picturesque rooms, the “ Guard Chamber,” we engrave. 
It is mentioned by that name as early as 1424, and in it Archbishop Laud held 
his state on the day of his consecration. The roof is singularly elegant, with 
oaken ribs richly carved; it was admirably restored in 1832, having been 
previously hidden by a flat ceiling of plaster. The palace was generally restored 
about the same time. The gardens and grounds cover eighteen acres; but 
they are now surrounded by houses and factories that deface their beauty and 
destroy their salubrity. , 

From Lambeth to the opposite bank is one of the oldest ferries on the river, 
leading to “the Horseferry Road,” which obtains that name from this ancient 
river-way. A succession of coal and corn wharves now lines the banks until 


SA modern author has imagined that this was for the “comfort” of the prisoners ; 
such an idea did not exist in the old times. It was intended to deaden all sound of the 
voice, either in talking, or under the influence of torture; and is upon ‘the approved 
m del of the horrible dungeons of Germany and Italy. 

t Though popularly known as the “ The Lollards’ ' Tower, it cannot be proved with 
certainty that Wickliffe's followers were imprisoned here, but the great Reformer was 
examined in the old chapel of this palace, and it is more than probable that some of 
oe confined here. The inscriptions above-named seem to belong to the era of 
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we reach the Houses of Parliament; this magnificent pile starts up like a 
glorious giant from the hovels near it. Its history is too well known to re- 
quire lengthened notice here. Designed and erected by Sir Charles Barry, 


GUARD CHAMBER, LAMBETH PALACE. 


the buildings cover nearly eight acres of ground; the river frout is 940 feet 
in length; and there are more than 500 apartments in the entire pile, exclu- 





HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, 


sive of official residences, state apartmen‘s, and the “ Houses”’ of the senate of 
England. Before the great fire of October 14, 1534, the river-frontage exhibited 





STAR CHAMBER, 


a strange mixture of old brick and stone buildings, with the stone front of the 
ancient “Chapel of St. Stephen” inthe midst. The Speaker's house and garden 
were here ; and close to the bridge was the old “ Star Chamber,” rendered memo- 
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rable by the state prosecutions of Charles I. From this official department | eye view enables us to see a portion of St.James’s Park beyond, and the 
issued the numerous levies, forced loans, and royal prosecutions, which led to | canal in its centre edged with trees. J ; 
the great civil wars. The building was taken down in 1836; our engraving Along the banks of the Thames, in the olden time, were a series of noble resi- 
is copied from a drawing made before its demolition : it received its name | dences extending from Whitehall to the Temple. he first and noblest of these 
from the stars painted on its ornamental ceiling. was Suffolk House, which occupied the site of the present Northumberland 
The old Hall of Westminster now forms the vestibule to the Houses of Lords | House, erected on the site of the dissolved hospital of St. Mary Rouncival, by 
and Commons, and the Law Courts. It was happily uninjured by the great fire | Henry Howard, Earl of Northampton, in the reign of James I. He died there 
in 1614, and it then became the property of the Earl of Suffolk, and was called 
Suffolk House, when it was sketched by Hollar in the early part of the reign of 
| Charles I. This sketch is preserved in the Pepysian Library, and is copied in 
our cut; it was a large quadrangular mansion, inclosing a courtyard, its lofty 
towers rising proudly on each side. The domestic offices were detached from 
the main building, and reached to the water-side; the space between, shaded by 
tall trees, was laid out in walks and gardens. A gate in the centre and a flight 
of steps led to the ‘l'hames—an essential convenience, when every nobleman 
kept his barge and liveried waterman, and the river was a great highway. 
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WESTMINSTER HALL. 





which destroyed the surrounding buildings. Our engraving exhibits the Law | ih, SS es | 
Courts as they were seen at the commencement of the present century, and is | “== a ae <= 
copied from a painting obligingly lent to us by the Lord Chief Baron. ‘The | : ; 

buildings to the left were those first removed along with the Star Chamber ; 
the Law Courts retained at the furthermost angle some of the brick-work of the 
sixteenth century. 

Westminster Bridge, the work of Labelye, a Swiss, was the second erected 
over the Thames, London having but one bridge until the year 1750, when this 
was opened. It was built on caissons, and the foundations are bad; the stone 
is also decayed, and the bridge now ruinous. At the present time workmen are 
employed night and day on the construction of a new bridge of iron, with stone 
piers, which is being executed by Mr. Page, who erected that at Chelsea. 

Richmond Terrace, and the houses in “the privy garden” (in one of which 
Sir Robert Peel died), occupy the site, as they partly preserve the name, of the 
Royal palace and gardens which once covered the spot, and were destroyed by 
a tire in January, 1695, throngh the carelessness of a Dutch washerwoman, 
one of William IIT.’s servants. It was an inconvenient series of old buildings, . ‘ 
all of it that now remains being Inigo Jones’s famous banqueting-hall, the only | 8*°°e its banks. © with the of ion brid 
portion ever executed of the great architect’s grand iulen “for its entire We next reach Hungerford Market, with its ar Me LK. Bru oh 
renovation ' - for foot passengers, completed in 1845, under the direction of Mr. I. K. ou 
and notice the group of hay-boats, with their brilliantly painted hulls, an 


SUFFOLK HOUSE. 


The daughter of this Duke of Suffulk marrying the Earl of Northumberland, the 
house passed into his possession, and received the name of Northumberland 
House. Many alterations have been made in it, but it is still the most inte- 
resting ‘aristocratic residence in London, retaining its old garden, separated 
from the Thames only by the wharves in Scotland Yard, above which wave 
the tree-tops, shutting out all surrounding houses from the quiet garden, 
and giving an air of almost pastoral repose to the back of the noble mansion, 
whose roof, crowned by the lion crest of the duke, can be distinguished from 
the river. It is the last of the old palatial residences of the nobility left to 


The palace of Whitehall, with its gardens and surrounding buildings, as it 
appeared in the reign of Charles 11., when seen from the Thames, is given in 





MAY-LOsT. 
OLD WHITKHALL, | . 2 rroes 
he : : | brightly coloured sails, unloading at the wharf beside it. They bring their we st 
’ ww ancient drawing in Wilkinson's “ Londina Tilustrata.” | of hay often from a Jong distance, and may be seen encountering the rouge 
joiner James It. does not appear at the back of the banqueting-house, | weather. A number of them always come up every tide to Hungerfor 
. “or ~~ it - te fix the date of the original sketch. The privy garden to the | Bridge, where their freizht is landed. 

fit o is covered with aristocratic residence s, was then a garden, laid out , : 
with parterres and fountains, reaching from the Thames to Parliament Street. 
he old Horse-Guards is seen beyond, aud the peculiar nature of this dird’s- 


r engraving, from 


* rei n of 
* The market takes its name from Sir Edward Hungerford, who, in the 8 
Charles I1., had a house on this site, which he converted into a market. 
























THE WELLINGTON MONUMENT. 





Ir the country, for some eccentric reason of its 
own, were in search of a case wherein all the 
conditions had been carefully elaborated by 
which a nation may be presented as a laughing- 
stock to the world, we should have pleasure in 
once more directing attention to the story of 
the Wellington Monument. The humour of 
the piece seems to grow by feeding on itself. 
The chapter just added by Lord John Manners 
brings out the quality of the whole in a manner 
which the satire of our neighbours must find 
irresistible.—No single hand could, in all pro- 
bability, have produced, as its individual work, 
this piece of curiosa infelicitas. Much of its 
merit of incoherence it owes, doubtless, to the 

delay which has handed over its execution to a 
succession of ministers,—giving to each suc- 

cessor the opportunity of adding his own eccen- 
tricity to the eccentricity that had gone before it. 

No better recipe than this could be devised for 
an anti-logical conclusion, at any time; but 

something more than a common genius for a non 
sequitur must have helped the new chief com- 

missioner to so striking an example of the 
figure as that which we have now before us. 

It is true, that the figure is one to which the 
minds of our public men, in a general way, are 
prone ; and it is no longer ago than last month, 
that we had, in one article, to produce an in- 
stance of the fact, and in another, to refer to an 
eccentric authority for an illustration of the 
process. To that illustration, however, which 
we borrowed from the late Dr. Kitchener, Lord 
John Manners has now added a point of humour 
of which we scarcely knew it susceptible. The 
Doctor, our readers will remember, brings to- 
gether the materials of a salad, and carefully 
compounds them, with a view to the salad bein 
thrown out of the window, as a thing in itself 
worthless, when all is done. Lord John’s 
improvement on this piece of practical humour 
consists in the scale on which he enacts it. 
From the four winds of the world the sculptors 
had been summoned, to assist in the compo- 
sition of the monumental salad ; and now, Lord 
John Manners brings the compound down to 
the great council of the nation, in session 
assembled,—and, before the Speaker in his 
robes, and in his character of a minister of the 
crown, deliberately opens a window looking 
towards St. Paul’s, and flings the whole prepa- 
ration into the Thames! 

The story of the Wellington Monument is 
well known to the readers of the Art-Jouraal ; 
—but its striking points are, at this crisis, 
worth re-stating.—Six years have passed away, 
since the great Duke performed his last march 
at the head of an army,—and went up, with a 
people for his corfége, to his final bivouac in 
the cathedral on the hill. On the earlier steps 
which were ry *y by Sir William Molesworth 
to carry out the last act of the solemnities 
instituted in honour of the dead, by the erection 
of a monument which might be suitable to the 
rest, and make posterity, as it were, a partaker 
in the memorial celebration, we will not pause 
here. They form no part of the little story 
whose continuation Lord John Manners has 
undertaken, except in the way of an introduc- 
tory chapter. We will say only of them, that 
they were marked by the hesitation and uncer- 
tainty which they most faithfully bequeathed,— 
and that, from them the measure whose history 
1s now before us inherited a spirit of misleading 
and eguirogue which it faithfully administers. 

_ It is, now, not very far from three years, 
since Sir Benjamin Tall, who followed Sir 
William Molesworth, finding himself in posses- 
sion of a large sum of money as the unexhausted 
portion of the fund voted by the legislature 
for the funeral honours to be Sentecedlt to Eng- 
land’s great soldier, conceived that this surplus 
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money could not be more appropriately applied 
than in enlarging the scheme of the monument 
to his memory. A sum of £20,000 was, with 
the consent of Parliament, set aside, as the 
price of a work of Art which should be worthy 
of the occasion :—and, this time, so far as Sir 
Benjamin Hall was concerned, there was to be 
no mistake in the matter. The lessons of the 
past, read out again and again by this Journal, 
were at length to be recognised by authority. 
For once, the processes of a public transaction 
held together by red tape, were to be held 
together also by their own logical cohesion. 
The means were to be honestly adjusted to the 
end in view,—and an end was to come out of 
the means. There was, by way of experiment, 
to be fair and open dealing on the part of a 
Board of Works,—and Sir Benjamin Hall 
undertook to show, that consistency, however 
exotic, might yet be made to flourish in the air 
of a government office. 

Not, our readers know, but what mistakes 
were made, and very serious ones, too,—or, at 
any rate, what we, as we were careful at the 
time to show, considered to be such.—In the 
first place, the summons to the foreigner for a 
monument, in a British cathedral, to a British 
soldier, was a mistake of the most indefensible 
kind ;—but, one so signally rebuked in West- 
minster Hall, that we need not repeat here the 
arguments which, for ourselves, we urged 

inst it from the first. We have good hope 
that, ¢ha¢ particular mistake will not be 
repeated.—Then, there was the mistake of site : 
—and this was a mistake of a complicated cha- 
racter. The sum of objection in this case was 
composed of, the general objection to a cathedral 
at all,—the particular objection to the cathedral 
in question,—and the local objection to the 
individual spot selected in the edifice chosen. 
Further to complicate ‘Ais mistake, the last- 
named of the objections to it—the local one— 
was made up of a variety of grounds of objection. 
There was, for instance, the architectonic ob- 
jection. The monument, as proposed, was to 
stand beneath an arch,—and not an arch ter- 
minal, or in any sense independent,—but, an 
arch which was a member of a double series of 
similar arches, any one of which might as well 
have been chosen as itself. A sense of intrusion 
must always have attached to the monument 
here, until the other arches should have been 
similarly filled in. In any case, the corre- 
sponding arch in the opposite series would 
require to have a like monumental complement, 
ere this oe eo Memorial could be relieved 
from its air of an afterthought and a work 
misplaced. Even, then, indeed, there was small 
chance that it should ever come architecto- 
nically quite right; inasmuch as we are little 
likely to have again funds so large at our 
disposal for a memorial purpose,—and the 
means, therefore, of producing a corresponding 
| monument on a corresponding scale.—Then, 
there was the objection as to light. The Wel- 
_lington Monument was so placed by Sir Ben- 
| jamin Hall under its arch as to have a window 
behind it :—and this ingenious contrivance had 
a double result. The light was to be inter- 
cepted where it was a boon, that it might be 
thrown where it was a distortion. While the 
monument arrested the ray which was needed 
in the nave,—the ray which could not reach the 
nave would so fall on the monument, that from 
the nave the latter could not itself be seen. 

As we have said, these were heavy mistakes ; 
| and, springing up, as they did, in the midst of 
| good intentions, they testified all the more em- 
| * . . 
| phatically to the difficulty of getting a perfect 

growth, in a matter of this kind, out of the 
| red-tape atmosphere. Such as they were, how- 
| ever, and with all their faults, these conditions 
| had been accepted as a part of the constitution 
_ of the monumental projects because 
| imposed as such,—an 
! 
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fellowship of Art had been directed to making 
the best of them. For the weak points, as for 
the strong, of Sir Benjamin Hall's case, the 
Art-doctors wrought. As we have said, care 
had, at any rate, ben taken by the then Chief 
Commissioner to give to his plan, such as it 
was, the air of a serious intention. Whatever 
objections there might be to certain features of 
the scheme of competition, it was so coloured 
by its author as to wear the complexion of a 
finality. Exceptions having been urged, by 
ourselves and others, against the manner in 
which essential principles of competition had 
been often violated, in the working of competi- 
tion itself, Sir Benjamin Hall had taken honest 

ns to restore its constitution, and guarantee 
its healthy exercise. All the conditions of this 
contest had been carefully defined :—the nature 
and materials of the work,—the measures and 
forms of the space to be oceupied,—the sur- 
rounding accidents,—the size of the models,— 
and the period assigned for their preparation. 
Departure from any of the terms of the pro- 
gramme, in any degree, was to exclude fon 
the competition :—and the public were to be 
called in, that they might assist in the deter- 
mination of that result which it was Sir Benja- 
min Hall’s firm intention should be arrived at 
out of these prescriptions. Looking back, 
now,—it might almost seem as if the particu- 
lars of an absolute project had been elaborated 
by that minister, with an express view to em- 
phasising more completely Lord John Manners’s 
summary and prerogative negation of them all. 
Under the conditions of the former Chief Com. 
missioner, as their /aw, sculptors from all parts 
of the world wrought :—and, now, accordin 
to the new authority, the end is to be, a work 
which rejects all the conditions given as such 
law. ‘The site and the character of the monu- 
ment are both to be changed, at the caprice of 
an individual wearing the very same official 
mantle under which both were insisted on. The 
Chief Commissioner of to-day takes upon him- 
self to solve an important public question in a 
way which answers none of the terms included 
in its proposition.—In a word, Lord John 
Manners throws overboard Sir Benjamin Hall’s 
salad, and all its ingredients,—and determines, 
authoritatively, that the country shall have a 
new compound of his own:—always, we take 
leave to suppose, in case Parliament will suffer 
him to impose it. 

Now, really, in the summary assumption of 
a responsibility like this,—under circumstances 
so extraordinary as those of the Wellington 
Monument,—there is an amount of practical 
dogmatism, which renders it inexpressibly 
amusing to read the rebuke administered to 
“ honourable members” by Lord John Manners, 
while in the act of making his own announce- 
ment, for their “habit of dogmatising on 
questions of Art.” That rebuke, in that con- 
nexion, there is no possibility of reading other- 
wise than as the assertion of right to a monopoly 
of dogmatism on the part of Lord Derby’s 
Chief Commissioner himself.—We were not 
sorry, then, to find Lord Lansdowne, in the 








other house, giving it as his opinion, that this 
Wellington Monument is a national, not a 
departmental, concern,— and declining, for his 
own part, to consent ihat a single individual 
shall be entrusted with the sole decision of 
such a subject,—even though that individual be 
Lord John Manners. For ourselves, we will go 
one step further,—and object the more strongly 
to the decision of an individual because that 
individual is Lord John Manners. We cannot 
say, that we derive any confidence from the 
medieval tendencies of his lordship’s mind. 
Lord John Manners’s mental attitude of looking 
back, is not, to our thinking, the best for a 
chief commissioner of modern monuments. In 


they were | the case before us, the decision of the Chief 
the labours of a wide , Commissioner is, that, instead of a Wellington 
































Monument in the sculpture-sense most com- 

monly accepted amongst us now-a-days, we 

shall’ have a Wellington Chapel, after the | 
medieval fashion. Having “ come to the con- | 
clusion, that the site indicated in the proposals 
for competition was not the best calculated for 
the erection of the monument,”’—a conclusion 
in which it will have been seen that we entirely | 
concur,—his lordship’s next step in the process 
of ratiocination is, that “a side chapel, at the 
west end of the cathedral, which has hitherto 
been used as a Consistory Court” is the best,— 
and into that chapel we are unwilling to follow | 
him. Our objections to an interior, at all, for | 
this monument, even when that interior is of 
dimensions so vast as the area of St. Paul’s, 
will searcely be removed by shutting it up 
within the limits of a Consistory Chapel, and 
treating it with the commonplaces of medizval 
Art. How far Lord John Manners’s fancies 
may travel in the direction chosen by them,— | 
a whether they may go the length of a 

chapelle ardente, with other kindred accompani- 
ments of decoration, not logically to be looked 
for in our great Protestant cathedral,— at 
present we know not :—but sure we are, in any 
case, that a fitting monument to the Duke of 
Wellington, and to the age which rears it, 
should be, whatever its site, a nobly expressive | 
work of sculpture art. Lord John, however, 

calls in the painter and the architect for the 

decoration of his Wellington Shrine,—and will 

so far recognise the sculptor, it appears, as to 

summon one “for the purpose of erecting | 
figures in the chapel suitabte tothe monument.” | 
Mr. Penrose, the architect of the cathedral, will, 
as the new Chief Commissioner jauntily an- 
nounces, be entrusted with “the general adap- 
tation of the site and the ornamentation of the 
chapel ; ”"—and “the assistance of some painter 
of eminence will also be called in.” And hen, 
according to Lord Derby,—by way of appear- 
ing to respect the rightful presumptions oF the 
competition, about which so much had been 
said, that it would scarcely have been safe to 
overlook them,—Lord John Manners goes into 
Westminster Hall to see if amongst the models 
there exhibited he can find one which will meet 
his other conditions, and fit into his Wellington 
Shrine. It would have been strange, if he had 
not succeeded. In that rare assemblage there 
were at least a dozen, of more or less merit, 
well suited to such adesign. In pursuit of his 
object, Lord John Manners has not to travel 
further than No. 18, where he comes upon the 
work of Mr. Stevens,—one of those which 
obtained a prize of £100 from the judges of the 
competition. This model, the Chief Commis- 
sioner and Mr. Penrose select as the one which, 
in their opinion, can best be made to harmonise 
with their compositive scheme :—and that this 
is likely, we can well believe, because we our- 


' change in the individual. 





selves said of that design, in our notice of the 
Wellington models in Westminster Hall, that, 
with very considerable merits in its own kind, it | 
was of nearly all the works there exhibited the | 
one least suited to what a Wellington Monn. | 
ment in St. Paul’s cathedral, as then understood, | 
should be.—Of course, however, as, beyond what 
Lord John Manners has told us, we know | 
nothing of what he is actually doing,—as he has 
taken upon himself to decorate his shrine upon | 
plans which, further than the above broad | 
sketch, are not before Parliament or the public 
—we can, till we get a peep into the raree. | 
show, offer no opinion of our own as to the | 
appropriateness, in the new point of view, of the 
Chief Commissioner’s selection. 
Now, to return to our starting-point,—what | 
strikes one painfully in this matter, is,—the 
absurd attitude in which it places the country 
before the eyes of the stranger. It must seem | 
to the foreigners who competed for this work 
as if the nation had formed no clear idea of 
what its own intentions really were. After all 


| illustration. 
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the stir made about this monument, and all the 
publicity given to it, it turns out now, and all 
at once, that something else was actually wanted 
than the thing demanded. An entirely new 
scheme hurried up at the last moment, as the 


| substitute of an old scheme which summoned a 


world, is a piece of practical self-conviction 
which, where a nation is the convict, challenges 


_a foreign verdict that we scarcely like to abide. 


Of course, we, ourselves, know that some of 
this mischief arises from the system which not 
only hands over the management of our monu- 
ments to the caprice of an individual minister, 
but multiplies the caprice by an occasional 
Here, in a matter in 
which variety of tastes is a proverbial thing, we 
are to have the patched-up result of three 


several tastes, each bringing an assumed arbi- 


trary action of its own to bear upon an assumed 
arbitrary action that had preceded it. This 
fault in our system, as we have said, we know,— 


but it will scarcely be allowed for abroad. 
| Wh 


should an Art minister be a minister 
subject to political changes ?—The next thin 


by which we are struck, is, that, under suc 


circumstances, any minister should take on 
himself to deal with a matter like the present 


after this high-handed fashion. One chief com- 


missioner after another has seemed to assume, 
that his installation at the Board of Works 


invested him with the spirit of Art-prophecy. 
| Here, now, is Lord John Manners dealing with 


this sum of £20,000 in a manner as free-and- 
easy as if it had not set a sculpture world in 
action, and, on his own mere motion, callin 


_in the decorator for the solution of a nation 


Art problem, with as little misgiving as if the 
object had been to carry out some pet project 
for a shrine in his own garden ! 

Out of the confusion into which this Wel- 
lington affair has fallen, we are free to confess, 
that it is not very easy for us to see the way to 
what should be done. We are, ouly, very sure, 
it should not be ¢Ais thing which is announced. 
As Lord Lansdowne truly observed,—“ our 
national taste is on trial in this matter.” Our 
readers know what our own views are as to the 
result of the competition in Westminster Hall. 
In the collection there exhibited, there was 
more than one model which might readily have 


| been so adapted as to satisfy the conditions of 
, an Art monument on the subject in question, in 


St. Paul’s Cathedral,—and there was, at any 
rate, abundant evidence of a native Art-power 
to produce a noble monument, under fitting 
conditions, anywhere. Our own wish woul 
have been, for a monument to the Duke, exe- 
cuted in bronze, and reared on some character- 
istic site, in the open air. On such a site, for 
such a sum, might at last have arisen amongst 
us a great public monument, worthy at once 
of the theme and of the Art summoned to its 
There, such a work might have 
fulfilled the conditions of its subject, undisturbed 
by any other ideas than such as properly belong 
to, and express, the subject iieell-ah having 
no more necessary connection with the things 
around it than the necessity that it should com- 
ose well with them. The monument should 
1ave stood where the essential genius of the 
record was not unduly controlled by the genius 
loci :—where, as we have expressed ourselves 
before, it would have given and taken character 
as it stood,—conforming to all that was with- 
out itself, while inaking due assertion of its own 
individuality. Such a site we, ourselves, pointed 
out long ago,—and we could point out others 
now. If any such result were, by any fair 
course of proceeding, possible of attainment 


_ even yet, we need not say how gladly we would 


see such a redemption of a great occasion, now, 
we fear, thrown away. In any case, however, 
we do hope, that, where so large a sum of the 
public money, and so much of national Art 
character, are at stake, Parliament will think it 


mpeniive on it should 
sor to Lord John. The national i 

in this matter are not to be summarily Fm 
of, in some new and quaint sense of his own, b 
an individual with red tape in his button-hole 
Parliament knows very well, that the mere 
“kissing hands ” cannot make an Apollo. In. 
fallibility in Art matters cannot pass with a 
portfolio. The ex cathedra method of dealing 
is inadmissible iv cathedra, where a monument 
of this significance is concerned, at a cost of 
£20,000.—The people’s demand for a Wel. 
lington Monument, Lord John Manners will 
not, we trust, be permitted to answer with a 
Wellington Shrine.* 


constitute itself asses. 
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ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 


Paris.—Everything here seems at a stand still: 
Paris, in the absence of the usual summer aaa 
English and other foreigners, whom the passport sys- 
tem keep away, looks empty; the En fish families 
we so frequently saw in our principal streets and 
boulevards are now few and far between; indeed, 
who would brave the disagreeable necessities of the 
Salle de la Prefecture that could do otherwise? 
Our artists are aux champs, and all is, like the 
weather, triste e¢ énnuyeux.—The ornamentation 
of the Louvre continues: medallions, portraits, 
&c., by Chavet, Brisset, Appert, &c., have been 
ordered. Episodes of French history, of the periods 
of Francis I., Lovis XIV., and testes 1. are 
the principal subjects treated by these clever 
painters. Splendid houses continue to be built, 
while extensive demolitions will take place shortly. 
Barracks are building on all sides, and old Paris is 
disappearing: the Boulevard of Sebastopol, in the 
Quartier St. Jaques, is assuming « splendid appear- 
ance.—The controversy concerning the cleaning of 
the Rubens paintings still continues: those who 
saw them immediately after the cleaning still main- 
tain their opinion of injury done.—Among the ten 
young artists admitted to paint for the Priz de 
Rome is M, Colin, jun. ; we are glad to see our as 
friend in such an honourable situation, and w 
him success. 

BERLIN: THE MAarriaGE Presents.—To the 
Prince Frederick William and his bride, the city of 
Berlin has presented a group of four objects, which 
may be united as a whole—all of solid silver— 
namely, a vase and plateau, a magnificent stand, 
and two candelabra. The stand partakes of the 
design of the antique tripod, and is thirty-six inches 
in height. Three lion’s-claw feet, ornamented with 
the acanthus, support the sitting impersonations of 
the three cardinal Virtues, on the wings of which 
rests the massive circular top, whereon is engraved 
a ground plan of the present city of Berlin, together 
with the arms of its different quarters. The vase 
stands on a plateau, ornamented with the forms of 
two genii, with impersonations of Art, Science, 
Commerce, and Profession. The whole is sur- 
rounded with a belt in relief, containing more than 
seventy figures, representing the procession that 
accompanied the royal pair into Berlin. Upon the 
cover of the vase is placed an allegorical figure of 
Berlin, offering the keys of the city. The two 
candelabra—both nine feet high--are, like the rest, 
of antique design. The feet are lions’ claws, uni 
by tendrils a palm foliage ; and hence rises — 
shaft, a strong stem, bearing a rich composition 
foliage, flowers, and buds, which form a border for 
the support of a composition of figures, that em- 
body the national virtues of the two nations, above 
which appears the upper part of the candelabrum 
still enriched by vegetable composition, the oa ; 
being ornamented by leaves and tendrils, 
derive life from three figures with musical instru- 
ments—and above these are seen five —_— 
dancing ; and besides these are especially rem A 
able the figures of Britannia and Borussia. | 3 
design for this admirable work is the production « 
Professor Fischer. In addition to this, the — 
cent present of the capital, there are numerous 0 
gifts of plate, glass, porcelain, richly bout | = 
and albums, &c,; and es cially remarka __ 
the carpets, one of which, from Gorlitz, ene oe 
not less than 1200 square feet of work ; ~E of 
from Breslau, measures 616 square feet, a0 aa 
oriental pattern. The ladies of Breslau, - - : 
of their patriotism, have presented a carpe v1 18 
by themselves, measuring 24 feet long, ‘aoa8 * 
broad, consisting of fifty-four bouquets < : 
each of which was the contribution of one /acy- 

“ rumours” that 
h as they are 48 





* We make no reference here to certain 
are in circulation on this subject, inasmuc 
yet rumours merely. 



































EXHIBITION OF ART-MANUFACTURE 
IN CONNECTION WITH THB 


DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND ART. 





Tuts exhibition can be regarded only as a first step : 
it claims indulgence, and ought to receive it. An- 
other year it will be our duty to consider it on its 
own merits alone. It consists of executed works in 
Art-manufacture, the designs for which have been 
produced by artists connected, either directly or 
indirectly, with the department of Science and Art 
at South Kensington. A large proportion of these 
artists have been entirely educated in the schools ; 
others have been associated with it either as masters 
or as students for a time, to acquire information 
upon some special branch,—such are Herr Semper, 
Mr. Jefferson, and Mr. Perry. 

The collection, although by no means what it 
might be, and, perhaps, was expected to be, is 
encouraging. In the twelve divisions under which 
the objects exhibited are classified, there will be 
found evidence of large advances in a right direc- 
tion; such evidence is apparent in each of them, 
although more distinctly marked in some than in 
others. Enough is undoubtedly shown to prove 
that the Schools are doing their work, and that at 
length we are rewarded for enduring patience and 
hope long deferred. We may not forget, however, 
that the plan upon which the schools have been con- 
ducted was to educate the young; it was, therefore, 
a necessity that we should wait for results: these 
results are beginning to manifest themselves, so as to 
leave no doubt that the manufacturers have deen 
supplied with assistants, directors, or superintend- 
euts, who, having been wisely trained and rightly 
educated, are artists; and who will so control 
the issues of the manufacturer, as generally to con- 
vey conviction, that truth and purity of design are 
always obtainable—that beauty is cheaper than de- 
formity—and that it is no longer even profitable to 
multiply absurdities. 

Until very recently a large proportion of pro- 
ducers were unable to distinguish what was good 
from what was bad; while those who had minds 
above the ordinary standard were unable to obtain 
the “aids” that could work out their own crude 
and indistinct notions. This was not the only evil : 
the public generally had no means of contrasting 
that which gratified and refreshed from that which 
distressed or degraded, in the articles of so-called 
“ Art-manufacture,” by which convenience or neces- 
sity required they should be surrounded. 

It is only common justice to the Department of 
Science and Art to say it has done much to remove 
these evils, by making the public familiar with 
excellence, cultivating the eye and mind to its 
appreciation, and inducing a sort of instinctive 
horror of that which is bad or base in design and 
execution; while assuredly its directors have taught 
the manufacturers where they may study what is 
pure and good—in books, in models, in drawings, 
i ancient produce, in modern productions; and 
where they may obtain efficient assistants, trained 
and taught under the best possible circumstances, 
and able to supply proofs of their capabilities to 
perform the tasks they may be called upon to 
undertake. 

To overcome the difficulties in the way by marked 
and certain progress was a work of time: time has 
done much, if it has not done all. Those who even 
how note defects, obtain evidence of wrong, and 
consider the vast deal that is yet to do before per- 
feetion is obtained, will do well to go back a few 
years in memory, and contrast that which they find 
to-day with that which they remember yesterday ; 
if they do this, they will have ample reason to rejoice 
that much of what they hoped for has been accom- 
plished—that the greatest of many great obstacles, 
has been overcome. 

It is quite clear that the annual sums “ granted” 
for the Department of Science and Art are insufficient ; 
perhaps the nation—acting throngh the Govern- 
ment, or rather through Parliament, always nig- 
gardly in reference to Art—has not yet obtained 
conviction that, as a mere matter of money policy, 
these schools have already largely repaid their cost. 
In some articles of Art-commerce we are now ex- 
porters where formerly we were importers; in 
others we fabricate at home that which we used to 
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buy in continental markets ; in others we now com- 
pete for the palm of superiority with countries 
which, a few years ago, we never contemplated a 
possibility of rivalling. These are facts capable of 
easy proof: there can be no doubt, then, that our 
“returns” show direct results,—that for the ten or 
twelve thousand pounds annually granted to this 
establishment there is a gain to the country : indeed, 
Mr. Wilson, the late Secretary to the Treasury, 
describes such gain as immense.* Can there, then, 
be any rational doubt that a more liberal outlay 
would obtain a larger protit ? 

Upon this subject, probably, we shall offer re- 
marks—based on authentic statistics—hereafter. 

If there be a monetary advantage to the country, 
that is the least of its gains: we might easily show 
how many other national advantages result from a 
popular cultivation of a taste for Art, and how 
much the manners, habits, and morale of the people 
may be in this way influenced or directed for good. 

We are vot attributing to the Department of 
Science and Art the whole—or even a very large 
share—of the improvement we assert to be apparent 
in every branch of British Art-manufacture ; but, 
undoubtedly, that establishment has greatly contri- 
buted to such result. Yet it is only beginning to 
point to the harvest which the country may in due 
time reap; the ground has been prepared, and the 
seed duly planted. 

The exhibition by which these remarks have been 
suggested, contains productions of British manufac- 
ture, ranged under various heads, under which heads 
we shall consider them. It is impossible to ex- 
amine any one of the “divisions” without con- 
viction that much, and valuable, progress has 
been made. First, take “Tne G1iass”—carry 
the mind back twenty or even ten years ago, and 
contrast the forms then manufactured with those 
contained in the case of Messrs. Lloyd & Summer- 
field, desigued and cut, or engraved, by Thomas 
Davies, William Sweene, and William Silvers, pupils 
of the Birmingham School. If Messrs. Lloyd & 
Summerfield had produced one such article a few 
years ago, it would have been a marvel: it will be 
now as rare to find a bad thing issuing from their 
establishment, as it would have been to have found 
a good thing then. There is evidence equally con- 
clusive in nearly all the glass exhibited. 

In Ceramic Manuractures the case is even 
stronger. We have not yet in this art competed 
with our achievements of a century back. But 
twenty years ago, when our own acquaintance with this 
art and its producers commenced, there was nothing 
issued in England approaching in excellence the 
articles here shown from the factories of Minton, 
Kerr & Binns—or even from establishments formerly 
famous for extravagances or monstrosities. The 
names of the designers are given in all instances— 
a wise and just accord of well-earned reputation. 

In ORNAMENTAL Metat-Wonrk the collection is 
very limited; the exhibition does not give us much 
that is new; but the cast-iron mantelpieces of Cole- 
brook Dale and Rotherham are of considerable ex- 
cellence. The fenders and fire-irons of Dudley are 
decidedly good: those of some of the Sheffield 
houses manifest much excellence; while the brass 
works, chiefly for ecclesiastical purposes, of Hart 
of London, maintain their supremacy. Of the very 
admirable, novel, and effective productions of Mr. 
Potts, of Handsworth, we shall write more at length 
than we can do in this article. 

In PLatep Wares there are many encouraging 
examples of progress. Messrs. Elkington, of course, 
lead the van; but the productions of Prime, Atkins, 
Gough, and others, of Sheffield and of Birming- 
ham, leave no doubt of the great advance that 
has been made in truth of desigu, purity of form, and 











* Mr. Wilson said “ he believed that no money had for 
a long period been spent so well as the grants for the 
Schools of Design. It was not that these schools taught 
the principles of a very high Art, but they confer a 
practical knowledge, and afforded information to those 
obliged to earn their bread, that were really invaluable. 
See what had been done of late years, and it would give 
hon. members an idea of what these schools had done. 
Their exports to France had risen from £400,000 te two 
millions a year, principally of porcelain and articles of 
that description, of which the French had always the 
monopoly. The people of this country were now become 
their rivals; their = aK exports of silk formerly to all 
parts of the world were not o great as those now sent to 
France alone; and he submitted that these facts showed the 
immense advantages conferred of late years by those 
Schools of Design on the manufacture of this country. 


elegance of ornamentation. Under this head there is 
one work—‘a white metal cast of vase, mavufac- 
tured by Messrs. Bernard & Son, designed by 
C. P. Slocombe,” that may be fearlessly placed be- 
side, and compared with, the best productions of 
France, in a class of art in which, until very lately, 
England was groping utterly in the dark. 

In JeweLLery there are results absolutely start- 
ling: these are chiefly the productions of Messrs. 
Bragg, of Birmingham. Let the ladies of “a certain 
age” compare them with the adornments procurable 
in their youth | 

In Furniture and Woop Carvin we are intro- 
duced to some old acquaintances ; but among those 
which are new will be found several works of great 
beauty: such are the contributions of Messrs. ‘T'rol- 
lope, and especially those of Mr. William Perry 
a carved clock-case and brackets, emblematic of the 
Seasons, exquisitely wrought. We may direct atten- 
tion to the tea-trays of Messrs. Jennens & Bettridge, 
and ask that they may be compared with the issues 
in papier-maché of twenty years ago, when masses 
of huge gaudy colours, with unmeaning splashes of 
gold, were considered essential to make a work look 
valuable. Producers of this class of goods have 
found that if it be not a fraud, it is at all events 
a mistake, to make purchasers pay for an accumula- 
tion of cost that is worthless. 

In Lace anv Linen Damasks improvements 
are very apparent. The productions of Nottingham 
evidence the benefits of the schools perhaps more 
than do those of any other town in England, Look 
at those exquisitely beautiful imitations of point- 
lace, of Mr. William Vickers, designed by John Fox, 
and by Mr. W. Vickers, jun.; those lace toilet 
covers, of Messrs. Heyman & Alexander; the lace 
lappets of Wright & Sou; the lace curtains of 
Adams & Co., and those of MM. Jacoby; and it 
will be impossible to arrive at any other conclusion 
than that here, at all events, the schools have 
done a world of good. 

In Sinks and Rispons there is evidence less 
satisfactory: these articles are yet in the trammels 
of fashion, and the producer will cater to the 
customers he will not try to teach. 

Of Printep Fasrics and of WoveN Suawis 
much the same must be said, although Glasgow and 
Paisley show that their schools have not been idle or 
unprofitable. From neither Spitalfields nor Norwich 
are there any contributions, 

Of Carvets there are many beautiful specimens ; 
none of the old, huge, abominable bunches of big 
flowers, scattered among rocks, or temples, or in 
gigantic vases, now threaten to trip up those who 
step upon them. Let us think of the past with a 
shudder; but with gratitude, when we compare the 
coveted floor coverings of past times with those that 
are now submitted to us by Jackson & Graham, 
Lapworth, Harrison of Stourport, Palmer of Kid- 
derminster, and others, whose obligations to the 

upils of the schools are recorded in the catalogue 
by the publication of their names. 

Among the “ MisceLLaneous,” there are many 

roductions that claim attention and demand respect. 
We need refer only to the Parer-Hanoinas—al- 
though why they are classed under this head we are 
at a loss to know. ‘There is no article of British 
commerce which supplies more indisputable evidence 
of satisfactory and valuable progress. Look at any 
old walls, hung twenty, fifteen, or even ten years 
back, and see what offence and injury is received 
from the horrid distortions then almost universal in 
English papers for rooms, We may not yet rival 
the best fabricants of Paris, but we are surely in 
the way to do so; at all events, we imagine our 
imports from France of this article must have been 
growing less from year to year, and that the produc- 
tions of Messrs. Woollam will content the most 
refined. But it is in the inferior papers—the cheap 
penny-a-yard papers—that the most extraordinary 
and the most beneficial change has taken place; it is 
now really difficult to find a very ugly specimen in 
the stock of any manufacturer ; it has been found in 
this instance, perhaps, more than in any other, that 
“ Beauty is cheaper than deformity.” 

We have not gone at much length into this sub- 
ject; it was not necessary to do so. In recording 
our own satisfaction with this, the first “ Exhibition 
of Art-manufacture, designed or executed by students 
of the schools of Art in connection with the Science 
and Art Department, South Kensington, London,” 
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we have, we believe, expressed the opinions of all 

visitors. But it is to be regarded only as the first | 
instalment of a public debt. It is surely very | 
incomplete: from some cities and towns in which 

schools have been long established, there has come 

nothing; in several of those that have sent, the best 

manufacturers have, from some cause or other, held 

back. We see the “pick” of the various goods, no 

doubt—of their poor or bad productions we see none; 

while in several very important branches of Art- 

mannfacture there is no evidence of any sort or kind 

to guide us. Making all allowances, however, for 

defects, mistakes, or “ shortcomings,” the exhibition 

affords us many proofs that “‘the Schouls” are gra- 

dually working out their high purpose of educating 

not only the producer, but the public. They are 

establishing their right to the annual grant they 

receive from Parliament, and conveying conviction 

that it ought to be increased, as a sound policy and 

a wise “investment.” 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


Irs days at the National Gallery are numbered. 
During the debate in the [louse of Commons, on 
which depended their existence in Trafalgar Square, 
there was not a single voice raised iu their advocacy : 
they have fallen so far without a solitary tribute to 
their merit and value—without a syllable of lament 
or an expression of gratitude for services that extend 
over a period approaching a century. This is 
neither right, wise, nor just. The attack was led by 
Tord Elcbo, supported by Mr. Coningham, Mr. 
Locke King, Mr. D. Seymour, Mr. W. Ewart, and 
Mr. A. Smith; and even the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer intimated his willingness to carry into 
effect that which appeared to be the will of Parlia- 
ment. We have so lately treated this subject—and 
at great length—that we do not consider it necessary 
to devote space to it now: it is clear that the mem- 
bers of the Royal Academy must make prompt 
arrangements for a “flitting ;” not, we hope and 
believe, without receiving the compensation to 
which they are rightly and justly entitled: and 
which added to their own very large funds, may 
suffice to erect a building that will be their own, 
and in which they will be entirely independent. The 
difficulty will be to procure a site: there is one in 
every way desirable close to the Abbey at Westmin- 
ster, immediately opposite the “ Westminster Palace 
Hotel,” now in course of erection. We may regret, 
we ceftainly do so, that an arrangement does not 
sett, probable or possible, by which the Royal 

pmy could obtain the whole of the ugly building 
@ ™ the finest site in Europe ;” while the country 
obtained an edifice that should really be a Palace of 
Art worthy the age and the country, which the mass 
of stone, brick, and mortar in Trafalgar Square can 
never be: but cireumstanced as we are, with the 
Witt of Parliament very clearly expressed, we must 
only hope that no indecent haste will be exhibited to 
deprive the Academy of the advantages— such as they 
are, and they are small and limited—it has received 
from the nation as a recompence for its services 
rendered to Art for eighty years and upwards in 
England. Why was there no one in the Honse 
to tell Lord Eleho and his supporters that the 
argument was not all on one side? Certainly, 
the Academy has done little to conciliate enemies, 
aud about as little to obtain friends: they will, no 
doubt, draw the toga gracefully about them, and 
meet their fate with “ dignity ;” but with us, at all 
events, if with no one else, it shall not be that— 

“ The evil that men do lives after them, 

The good is oft interred with their bones.” 

In due tine, we shall write, if we may not speak, the 
funeral oration of a body that has kept Art alive in 
England—educated nearly all our best painters and 
sculptors—done many works of charity—and given 
to the profession in England a status it could have 
derived from no other source. 





We have treated the Ro 


yal Academy always 
freely ; a ‘ 


commented on its fanlts—and they are many: | 
on its “ shortcomings” —and they are notorions ; but | 
pr not therefore forget that we owe it much. | 
and that its epitaph must be written with a ¢ 
memory of the past. en 
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NAPIER. 


FROM THE STATUE BY G. G. ADAMS, 


Tuts statue of the “Hero of Scinde,” the name 


by which the gallant Napier is familiarly known | 


among us, stands at the south-west angle of Tra- 
falgar Square ; it was erected by public subscrip- 
tion, a very considerable amount of the sum collected 
being contributed by the non-commissioned officers 
and the privates of the troops who at various times 
had served under his command. 

General Charles James Napier, K.C.B., &c., was 
eldest son of the Honourable George Napier and 
Lady Sarah Lennox, daughter of the second Duke of 
Richmond ; he was born in 1782. At the early age 
of twelve years he obtained a commission in the 
33rd, the Duke of Wellington’s regiment, but did 
not join the army for active service till some time 
after; in truth, though war was raging throughout 
the world, Napier was “‘on duty” at home, till his 
twenty-seventh year, when, as major in the 50th regi- 
ment, he was suddenly called to Portugal, after the 
battle of Vimeira. On account of the absence of 
his colonel, the command of the regiment dévolved 
upon Napier; and it was the 50th that mainly sus- 
tained the assailing columns of the French at 
Corunna: in the action he was severely wounded, 
and made prisoner, was soon after exchanged, by 
Ney, and returned to England. He remained at 
home for a few months, and then again joined the 
British army, as a volunteer, in the Peninsula, and 
served under Wellington, till promotion brought 
him once more to England. 

In 1812 he took command of a newly-raised 
regiment, the 102nd, and sailed for Bermuda; the 
following year he exchanged into his old corps, the 
50th, in which he continued till the end of 1814, 
when he was reduced on half-pay, and entered the 
military college at Farnham. 

When Napoleon escaped from Elba, and Europe 
rose in arms to resist him, Napier, like an old war- 
horse, “sniffed the battle from afar,” and hastened 
to join the British troops as a volunteer; he was 
too late, however, to take share in the triumphs of 
Waterloo, but aided at the storming of Cambray, 
and in the attack on Paris. He remained in the 
latter city only a few days after its occupation, and 
then returned to his*military college. In 1819 he 
was appointed inspecting field officer in the Ionian 
Islands. In 1830" he was superseded in his ‘com- 
mand, and returned to his native conntry. ; 

We have not space to follow the steps of this 
gallant and noble-hearted soldier through the’ period 
that intervened betwéen his last return to England, 
and that of his departure for India, in 1841." Since 
1838, or rather the commencement of 1839, he 
held the chief military command in the northern 
districts of our country, at that time in a very dis- 
turbed state from the discontent of the working 
classes; his conciliatory counsels and conduct, no 
less than his courage and firmness, tended much to 
prevent disaffection breaking out into open warfare. 
His career in India forms one of the brightest pages 
in the history of British Indian rule; forcibly and 
eloquently has it been written by a brother, who, 
conscious of the merits and worth of his kinsman, 
has, in his “ Life of Charles James Napier,” laboured 
with feelings honourable to their fraternal relation- 
ship to do justice to his memory, and to place it in 
a right position before his fellow-countrymen, who 
have not been slow in recognising and appreciating 
the testimony recorded by Sir William Napier, in his 
biography of the late veteran officer, who died at 
Oaklands, August 29, 1853. 

Mr. Adams's statue is a faithful and characteristic 
representation of the ‘“ Hero of Scinde ;” we see in 
it the man as he was when living. The sculptor has 
abstained—notwithstanding he had many induce- 
ments, artistically, for so doing—from modifying, 
to any extent, the peculiarities of personal appear- 
ance, and from any sculpturesque introductions that 
might give additional elegance to the work; it is a 
bold, animated copy of a bold, lion-hearted, and 
generous soldier. The sculptor, we believe, is at 


present engaged upon another statue of the general, | 


different in design, to be erected in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, out of the surplus funds, so we under- 
stand, of the public subscription. 


| OBITUARY, 
M. ARY SCHEFFER. 
| Tuts distinguished painter, one of the chi . 
ments of the nck whose death we — 
| nounced last month, was born in 1795, at Dordrecht 
| in Holland, where his father, an artist of some 
| repute, followed his profession. Young Scheffer 
| Was sent to Paris at an early age to study painting ; 
| his first picture, “ Abel singing a Hymn of Praise,” 
was exhibited in 18]2; the talent he displayed in 
this work at once established him as an artist from 
whom much might, at a future time, be expected, 
| In 1817 he exhibited the “Death of St. Louis,” 
and two years after “The Surrender of Calais to 
Edward III.” In 1822, his picture of “Francesca 
da Rimini,” gained for him universal applause ; 
this period is referred to as an epoch in French Art, 
when the painters of that country made a successful 
effort to break away from the teachings of David 
and his immediate disciples, which had for a long 
time influenced the school of France. Gericault 
was the first to raise the standard of independence 
in his picture of the “ Raft of the Medusa,” a paint- 
ing that attracted great attention in London; Dela- 
croix soon after followed in the “ Massacre of Scio ;” 
and then Scheffer came forward with his “Francesca 
da Rimini,” “Suliot Women,” and “Gaston de 
‘oix ;” these two last works are now in the Luxem- 
bourg. Ingres also adopted the new system in his 
“ Vow of Louis XIII.,” and in the “ Apotheosis of 
Homer,” &c.; and thus these four distinguished 
artists, though of unequal age and experience, formed 
the vanguard of progress at this remarkable period. 

History, sacred and profane, poetry, genre, and 
portraiture, have found their representative in the 
pictures of Ary Scheffer; of his sacred subjects, his 
most celebrated paintings are “Christ blessing little 
Children,” “The Agony in the Garden,” “ Christ 
and the two Marys,” and “ Christ the Comforter ;” 
an engraving from the last-mentioned picture was 
given in the Art-Journal for 1846; the “St. Augus- 
tine aud his Mother,” though not strictly of a 
religious character, must be classed with these works. 

Of his subjects drawn from secular history, we 
may point out, in addition to those already referred 
to, his “ Battle of Talbiac.” 

From the writings of Géthe came several pictures 
of “ Margaret,” his “ Mignon,” and others; from 
Dante, “ Beatrice ;” from Byron, “ Medora;” and 
from Schiller, “King Thule;” in truth, Scheffer 
resorted to the best sources for subjects by which 
his genius might be drawn forth and developed. 
Many of his best works have been excellently en- 

ved. 

“The admiration which they command,” thus we 
wrote twelve years ago, “is not of that kind which 
is lavished upon voluptuous expression, or convel- 
tions in taste and style; but it is the result of the 
operation of one mind upon another. This artist 
may be called the sternest philosopher of bis own— 
nay, of any—school of Art ; for he dwells not upou 
those qualities so ardently taught by others; he 
rejects all display of drawing and colour, fine com- 
position and picturesque effect ; none of those upon 
which so many labour an entire life-time, contribute 
to the charm of his works. The absence of texture, 
execution, and superficial Art, cannot be regretted h 
productions coustituted to fascinate by their dept 
of poetical feeling, and to appeal to the ——_ 
| emotions by their touching and pathetic sentiment. 
| It is the admirable purpose of this famous painter 

to search for, and select, motives characterised by ‘ 
simple sublimity, that would, in other hands, 
utterly untractable—to describe moral incident 80 
| vague and undefinable as to seem beyond the compass 
of Art—to paint, in short, that which so many re 
essayed with a measure of success 80 limited—t Ne 
| is, the immaterial—and, as a talisman, to endow r 
canvas with a mastery over the soul: and this r+! 
| purpose is sufficiently evident in the works er - 
by Scheffer for his subject-matter. . - fa ‘. 
not necessary to attempt to show how much . . ] 
cately constituted mind; how much of profoun 
sensibility and of ardent imagination is a 
to range up to intimate communion with such ™ 
and such books; to become sensible of their imeet 
aud most subtle creations. It can be —s 
‘understood what qualities of mind are recy tes 
appropriate to painting those grand poetical ficts 
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—to transfigure upon canvas those divine visions 
of genius. In the works of M. Scheffer, there is 
apparent a restless desire of knowledge and search 
after the means of Art, and a religious labour of exe- 
cation is not less manifest. It would be profitable 
to examine what the artist has done, and hence to 
estimate his precise value ; to consider his manner— 
his transformations—the two powerful influences by 
which in turn he has acknowledged himself moved— 
that is to say, colour and drawing; and to observe 
the progressive and complete fusion of the two, and 
it would be deeply interesting to pursue this obsti- 
nate struggle between form and idea, and these suc- 
cessive attempts at the attainment of powerful 
expressions and grand execution. Independently of 
his striking originalities, it is his imagination—depth 
of soul—pathetic sentiment, and infinite moral 
tenderness, which will place Scheffer in the rank of 
the first painters of his time—or of any time.” 

All that Scheffer has done since these remarks 
were written, only serve to confirm us in the opi- 
nions we then expressed: throughout the whole of 
his career there has been an aim and a singleness of 
purpose which he ever sought to realize, and from 
which no efforts of contemporaneous or preceding 
Art could turn him aside; so long as grandeur of 
design, combined with elevated sentiment and ex- 
quisite poetical feeling, are recognised as the highest 
qualities of Art, the works of Ary Scheffer will 
receive the tribute of a world’s admiration: not 
only France, but Europe has lost a great artist. 

As a man, no less than a painter, the memory of 
Scheffer deserves to be held in honour; his high 
moral character, the dignity, yet simplicity of his life, 
his probity, liberality, and the genuine nobility of his 
nature, were appreciated by all who had the oppor- 
tunity of knowing him. Apparently, a more 
“loveable” man never existed. He was happy in 
his home until the death of his wife, an English lady, 
to whom he was deeply attached. He attracted 
around him a society renowned not only for genius, 
but for virtue. He was the personal friend of 
Louis Philip, and the whole of the Orleans family— 
his devotion to them was, indeed, a principle that 
influenced his life. We recall to memory the im- 
pressive, the almost religious feeling with which, a 
few years ago, he led us into a small oratory in his 
house, in which he had collected a large number of 
models, sketches in clay, end unfinished works, the 
productions of the amiable and accomplished Princess 
Marie: the earnest fervour with which he referred 
to this lamented lady was a kind of worship—that 
which the pupil often has for the master, but which 
the master rarely feels towards the pupil. 

We have seldom known any great man who so 
completely realized the idea that might have been 
formed of him from his works. There was a dignity 
in his bearing such as is seldom seen in France—a 
grave aspect, and a manner sedate, if not solemn, 
giving assurance of conscious power, of a mind 
rightly directed, a heart full of pure and natural 
feeling, a nature generous and benevolent, and a 
life swayed only by truth. Ary Scheffer was a good 
man ; those who saw him instinctively knew him to 
be so. His name will be high among those of the 
race of genius—still higher among those who have 
been famous for virtue. 

His own pictures —first ideas and sketches — 
were evidences of the pure and holy feelings that 
influenced and directed his public and private life. 
His themes were in nearly all cases those which 
stimulate to elevated thought: his studies were 
those of a lover of Nature and Art, who knew that 
the one ever illustrated the benevolence of the 
Creator, and that the great end of the other was to 
be a record of His mercies. 





MR. W. H. KEARNEY. 


This artist, one of the earliest members, if we 
mistake not, of the New Society of painters in 
Water Colours, died on the 25th of June, in the 
58th year of his age. He was essentially a land- 
scape-painter, though often essaying, and not un- 
successfully, figure-subjects; his style was more 
characteristic of our early school of water-colour 
painting than of the present. His pictures manifest 
honesty of intent and a careful study of nature, 
but they lack the brilliancy which most modern 
collectors look for and desire. 





MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 





_ Tue Roya, Acapemy.—The Royal Academi- 
cians, we are happy to announce, have made one 
more q in the direction of common sense,— 
though the step is but a small one, and taken 
under the direct pressure of the most imperious 
logic. They have made such an alteration in their 
laws, as gets rid of the chance that an associate's 
place in their body (of which, our readers know, 
there are not too many when they are all filled up) 
may remain vacant for twelve or fourteen months, 
according to the period of the year at which a 
vacancy in the higher rank of the body may happen 
to accrue. ‘The election to the Associateship is hence- 
forth to take place in the month of February :—so 
that it will follow immediately on the election which 
elevates a previous member of the body to the 
Academiciau’s seat. The familiar figure of the 
empty chair is banished from the Academy :—let us 
hope that the other familiar figure of the Professor 
who makes no profession may soon follow it. 

MADEMOISELLE RacHEL.—A case of piracy, in 
connection with the name of this great actress, de- 
ceased, has just been brought, on behalf of her sur- 
viving family, before the tribunals, in Paris,—in 
which the name of an artist of some eminence, 
Madame O’Connell, figures, in a way showing that 
some of our recent comments on the latitudinarian 
practices of artists themselves have a wider geogra- 
phical application than was originally given to them. 
The circumstances lying at the foundation of the 
case are striking in themselves,—in a sense, wild and 
painful ;—and such as should have added a sanctity 
of their own to the fence which the mere moralities 
involved had established between the family of the 
actress and the pirate. Mademoiselle Sarah Felix, 
the sister of the illustrious deceased, anxious to 
perpetuate in her own home the last memories of the 
great mind that was passing away, engaged a photo- 
grapher, at Cannes, to catch a final likeness of her 
living sister as she lay on her death-bed. The artist 
was only too successful, according to his means :— 
the Art employed, too true to its own stern condi- 
tions. The representation obtained was described in 
court as being, in its fidelity, “ horrible to behold ;” 
rendering the features of the dying woman as they 
were contracted—this time, not at the bidding of 
the actress’s art, but in obedience to the great 
natural law—by the death agony. Such a memorial 
could not be offered to the family and the few imme- 
diate friends for whom it had ‘been intended ;—and 
Mademoiselle Sarah applied to a photographer in 
Paris, to soften it down. The ached 80 em- 
ployed signed an agreement, by which he bound 

imself to take every possible precaution against the 
original photograph, or his own modification of it, 
getting, either of them, into the hands of the public; 
yet, he had the imprudence,—in full reliance, we 
dare say, on the honour of Madame O’Connell, but 
it was a gross imprudence, nevertheless,—to permit 
that lady to make a copy of the awful presentment. 
Madame O’Connell made in it certain alterations of 
her own; and sent it to MM. Goupil, the well-known 
printsellers, with instructions to offer copies of it for 
sale.—The mere commonplace spirit of piracy acquires 
an intensity out of these facts, from which the mind 
turns with a sort of horror. Madame O’Connell 
announces the last scene in the last performance of 
the great actress, for her own private benefit,—and 
lifts, with a sacrilegious hand, the curtain behind 
which the stage is a death-bed and the drama a 
death !—Mademoiselle Sarah, under the laws applic- 
able to the subject, caused the unsold copies of 
Madame O’Connell’s piracy to be seized,—and sued 
that lady before the tribunals for damages. She 
pleads affectingly, that, though her sister had been a 
public performer, and as such public gs she 
was not acting here,—and her death-be , like her 
private life, was the property of her family alone :— 
and she promises to give away any damages which 
the court will award her, to the poor. 

BaitisH ScuLprure aT THE CrystaL PaLacr.— 
Among the projects which have arisen from the 
change in the management of affairs at Sydenham, 
and the new hopes that grow out of it, there is 
one which proposes the establishment of a British 
Court of Sculpture at the Crystal Palace. Hitherto, 
this branch of our native Arts has experienced the 
same neglect at Sydenham which has grown, seem- 





ingly, into a fashion amongst constituted bodies,— 
but against which it might very fairly have looked 
to this particular quarter for redress. The projectors 
of the great institution in question were, however, 
smitten with that love of the foreign which is a 
prevailing mania of the day in this country. To- 
wards the bringing er of that grand collection 
of casts which make of this place the greatest school 
of ancient and modern sculpture (so far as the 
teaching by examples is concerned) in the world, 
commissioners were dispatched by them iuto all the 
continental states, furnished with ample powers and 
ample purses for the purchase of copies or casts of 
classic and later works of Art down to the present 
time,—and with instructions to defray the expenses 
of their transport to England, and to their final place 
of destination. The English sculptors were, at the 
same time, invited to send copies of their best works, at 
their own cost,—and, the works to be at the absolute 
disposal of the managers of this institution as regards 
site and arrangement. That the consequence has 
been, a very imperfect representation hitherto of 
British sculpture at the Crystal Palace, arises, natu- 
rally, both out of the conditions of such an appeal 
under any circumstances, and out of the fact that 
under the particular circumstances above detailed 
the British sculptor felt himself unworthily treated. 
This state of diam, however, was highly unsatis- 
factory to all the interests concerned,—and is per- 
ceived now to be so. It is felt on all hands, that onr 
native sculpture ought to take the place that of right 
belongs to it in the magnificent school of sculpture 
which has arisen amongst ourselves. This conviction 
is, as we are informed, intended to be carried into 
effect, by the establishment of a separate court for 
British sculpture at the Palace, in which shall be 
assembled copies—and, of course, originals where 
they can be had—of the masterpieces of the English 
school :—and the works which this court contains 
are to be there arranged with a view to suitable 
accidents of light and draped background, somewhat 
after the method which our readers will remember 
as so effective in the Italian Sculpture Court in the 
first Crystal Palace, for the Exhibition of 1851. 

Sr. Paux’s CaruepraL.—A_ correspondence 
which has taken place between the Bishop of London 
and the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s, on the 
subject of adapting the dome area of the cathedral to 
the purposes of divine service, has resulted in a 
determination to appeal to the public for such a sum 
as will enable the object to be carried out in a 
manner which shall constitute a new adornment of 
our great ecclesiastical edifice. The bare fact of 
increased accommodation to the extent needed, 
could, it seems, be accomplished for £1000; but in 
order that such accommodation may be supplied on 
a scale worthy of Wren’s masterpiece, an effort is to 
be made to raise by subscription a fund amounting 
to £11,000 or £12,000. The objects comprehended, 
include a plan for lighting the church, as well as 
warming it,—and for the enlargement of the present 
organ, or its substitution by a new one better suited 
to the dimensions of the vast interior. Towards 
the maintenance of this magnificent fabric the 
trustees have little more than £1000 a year,—and, 
therefore, no funds available for the objects contem- 
plated. ‘These objects, it is urged, should not be 
carried out in such a manner as to impoverish the 
effect of one of the finest structures in the world, 
and discredit the grand legend which makes the 
cathedral itself the monument of its great architect.— 
“T cannot,” says the Dean, “ think this [the amount 
named] an exorbitant sum to be expended on the 
metropolitan church of this opulent city, the last 
resting-place of so many of our greatest heroes, 
statesmen, men of letters, and of arts,—the centre of 
the Christian worship of the land.” 

Tue PuBLICATIONS OF THE ARUNDEL Society, 
—If the public be not acquiring an extensive know- 
ledge of the works of the Italian pioneers of Art, it 
is not the fault of their instructors. The National 
Gallery will now afford the amateur an insight into 
the beginnings and early development of painting : 
but constituted authorities are not our only teachers 
—the Arundel Society has published four priuts 
from the works of Giotto and Perugino—“ ‘The 
Giotto Chapel, at Padua,” and “The Martyrdom of 
St. Sebastian,” two chromolithographs by Mr. Vin- 
cent Brooks, and “ The Hiring of Judas,” and “‘ The 
Last Supper,” two wood engravings by Messrs. Dal- 
ziel Brothers. In the Martyrdom, we recognise 
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at once the figures of Peragino. 


The saint is | 


lady students. In default, therefore, of a school in 


attached to a column, and four figures with the long | which ladies could draw from casts, and paint and 


and cross-bow are discharging their arrows at him. 
The figures are highly finished, but too pleasing in 
expression and graceful in action for murderers. 
The figures, in character and costume, are very like 
those in the new Perugino in the National Gallery. 
It is painted on the wall, behind the high-altar, in 
the chapel of St. Sebastian, near the small town of 
Panicale, which stands above the Lake of Perugia. 
It was painted in 1505, and although the cost was 


ly to be eleven florins, the Panicalese had not in | 
1507 paid the m | This distinguished critic and traveller has made 


1507 paid the money. In that year, Perugino was 


| 


draw from the living draped figure, it would be most 
advantageous if, when the society is permanently 
settled in premises of its own, that the exhibition 
room be employed as a school during that portion of 


| the year that it is not open to the public. The pro- 


portion of flower and fruit compositions was ex- 


| cessive in comparison with that of figure works,—by 
| the establishment of a school this would be re- 


requested to lend some banners for the festa of | 


Corpus Christi, to which he replied that he would 
paint fourteen for the occasion, but he required that 
they should be returned to him unless the money 
agreed for the fresco were paid; the debt was of 
course liquidated, and the banners were kept. Both 
the Giotto and the Perugino are large plates, and so 
well executed that, in the chapel, we readily recog- 
nise all the subjects on the walls. 

Tue Scenery or IneLanp.—We have much 
pleasure in directing public attention to a series of 
stereoscopic views issued by the London Stereoscopic 
Company; it amounts in number to 100—sufficient, 
therefore, to convey a fair idea of the beauties and 
peculiarities of the very interesting country it thus 
depicts. As we believe we have seen every place 
pictured in the collection, our recommendation may 
have some weight: we do recommend it cordially ; 
especially as it cannot fail to add other inducements 
to those that already exist, to tourists to visit Ire- 
laud ; where they will find—by its lakes and rivers, 
among its mountains, by its wild sea-coasts, in its 
ancient castles and venerable abbeys, gazing on its 
mysterious Round Towers, examining its fine build- 
ings, standing near its grand waterfalls,—in short, 
wherever they may wander, attractions, such as, we 
believe, no other part of the British dominions can 
afford them, at so small a cost of time, labour, and 
money. ‘This series does the country justice—in so 
far as pictures can do it: we have here the most 
charming “bits” of all-beautiful Killarney; the 
loveliest dells and hills and lakes of Wicklow ; the 
most imposing and picturesque of its ruins—such 
as Cashel, Jerpoint, Holy Cross, Mucross, and 
Kilcrea; the finest of its modern structures—-the 
Bank, the Post-office, the Custom-house, the Four 
Courts, and the College, in Dublin; the grandest of 
its waterfalls—Tore, Powerscourt, and Dunemarc ; 
maguificeut river breaks and cataracts, such as 
those on the Ouvane and the Deenagh; the most 
solemn and impressive, or the most agreeable and 
lovely of its glens—the Devil’s Glen, the Dargle, the 
Gap of Dunloe, and the Sealp; the quays at Dublin 
and Cork; the old castles— Blarney, Carrig-a-droid, 
and Ross; with “ miscellanies” of a varied and 
striking order—such as Dangan Castle (the birth- 
place of Wellington), the monastic relics and crosses 
et Monasterboice, the Tunnel leading from Glen- 
gariff to Kenmare, Cork Harbour, the Mines in 
Wicklow, Howth and Kilkenny Castles (built by the 
Norman settlers, and still inhabited by their lords), 
&e. &e. It will be seen, therefore, that the series 
may afford pleasure of the highest order; not only 
to those who having visited the country know the 
places well, but to those who delight in beautiful 
and characteristic seenery—the works of Nature or 
of Art. It is, thus, a valuable acquisition which 
this company has brought within our reach: and 
we thank them for it, as a boon to Ireland and a 
gratification to Eugland. 

Toe Society or Femare Artists.—The ex- 
hibition of this Society was closed on the 22nd of 
June, having been opened to the public on the 
5th of April. The sales of this season more than 
doubled those of the last, whence may be drawn a 
fair augury of the future success of this institution, 
which may now be considered as established. The 
quality of the pictures of this season was much 
superior to that of last year—an amelioration, un- 
d ubtedly, due to a prospect of exhibition, a stimu- 
lus much more potent than any other we know ; 
an 1 hence, it is to be hoped, that a similar yearly 
auvance will be observed. Figure drawing we look 
to as the test of power in all exhibitions: the figure 
compositions here were neither numerous nor pre- 
clad then annie many of them, we mar- 
knowledge, for with us there soy semnered their 

e $ there are no facilities for 


medied. ' ~ 
Sin GARDNER WILKINSON ON “ OBELISKS.”— 


some remarks upon this snbject in a communication 
to the honorary secretary of the Institute of Archi- 


| tects, which our readers will thank us for transferring 





to our columns. He first asks, “‘ What idea we 
associate with an obelisk? and what is our plea for 
adopting it as a monument?” Having answered 
this question, he reasons thus:—“ To copy the 
obelisk, with which we have no association of ideas, 
gives the impression of inability to compose a monu- 
mental design. It is a mere repetition of a well- 
known form (even if correctly copied); and if men 
of talent are to do themselves credit by designing 


monuments displaying originality and some mental | 
power, they should scarcely be satisfied with the | 


copy of an object adapted neither to our wants nor 
to our ideas. An obelisk before an Egyptian temple 
is deserving of admiration, because it fulfils the pur- 
pose for which it was intended: its form is graceful ; 
and the hieroglyphics also add to its beauty when 
well cut. These, indeed, are an important feature in 
the obelisk ; it appears heavy without them, and 


never looks well, even in its proper place before an | 


Egyptian temple, when unsculptured. But I do 
not suppose that any copier of an obelisk would 
advocate the addition of hieroglyphics in this 
country. If then it is not consistent to preserve 


this one of its peculiar and pleasing features, how | 


can it be consistent to adopt the obelisk itself, 
which is injured by their omission ? 


its object nor its proper position is regarded.” 
Circumstances have occurred to render it probable 


| that this subject will be much considered and dis- 
cussed; we are auxious thus early to place on record | 


the opinion of one of the safest and best authorities. 
Herr Munpier has been stripped of his poor 
salary of £300 by the tender mercies of Lord Elcho. 


This is rather pitiful: if his lordship had moved to | 


do away with the appointment altogether, there 


| would have been good show of reason for the act; 


but Herr Mundler is still to be allowed his travelling 


| expenses (somewhere about £700 a year), while he is 


to be without a salary. 
that he will resign altogether. 

Tue 
These Lectures, which are delivered daily by the 
Rev. Charles Boutell, have, we understand, given 
great satisfaction to the directors and the visitors. 


We shall take an early opportunity of explaining | 


their nature and purpose, and probable results. 

Tue Wipow or tHE 1aTE Joun Hocan.—It 
is gratifying to learn that her Majesty has been 
graciously pleased to grant a pension of £100 a year 
to the widow of the distinguished Irish sculptor. 
This is another instance of “justice to Ireland ;” 


another recognition of the principle that Ireland is to | 
be considered “part and parcel” of England. Of | 
the pensions granted by the Crown, we believe the | 


larger number are enjoyed by Irish men or women. 

Queen’s Cottece, Lonpon.—Mr. Scharf has 
resigned his post as Professor of Painting and 
Drawing in this Institution, and is succeeded by 
Mr. Cave Thomas. The resignation of Mr. Scharf 
has been occasioned by the increasing duties de- 
volving upon him as Seeretary of the National 
Portrait Gallery. 

Enoravines BY Marc Antonio.—At the re- 
cent sale of Dr. Wellesley’s celebrated collection of 
engravings, by Mare Antonio, a very large number 
of the prints reaiized extraordinarily high prices: for 
example—‘ The Madonna lamenting over the dead 


body of Christ,’ after Raffaelle, sold for £38 ; the | 


same design, engraved a second time, with the right 


arm draped, very rare, £51; ‘ The Martyrdom of | 


St. Felicita,’ £33; ‘ Death of Lucretia,’ £76 13s. ; 
‘Cleopatra,’ £37; ‘The Judgment of Paris,’ £63 ; 
‘Orpheus and Eurydice,’ £49; 
Raffaelle, £43; ‘Peace,’ after Raffaclle, £45 ; 


And I see no | 
plea for its adoption as a monument, when neither | 


It is, however, probable | 


LECTURES AT THE CrysTaAL PALACE.— | 


‘Poetry,’ after | 


‘Galatea,’ after Raffaelle, £44; ‘Ly 
| in a niche’ (before the alterations), 
a. The whole collection sold for nearly £1736. 

_ Stupies From Nature.—It will scarcely be be 

lieved that, in the middle of the nineteenth centang 
| & legislator, from his seat in the House of Commons 
| should move the withdrawal of a parliamentary 
| grant, from a Royal Academy of Artists, on the 
| ground that students were permitted to draw from 
| the nude figure! Yet this startling event has 
| actually occurred: Lord Haddo having moved to 
| cut off £20 from the annual £300 allowed to the 
Royal Hibernian Academy, inasmuch as the said 
, £20 had been paid to persons who sat to the artists 
in a state of nature, in order that they might make 
drawings from the natural figure. We have here 
| deplorable evidence indeed of what is—in re. 
| ference to Art. We do not enlarge upon this sub- 
| Ject: itexcites pity—but it is humiliating also. 
Mr. Woopincton, whose studio is in Stanho 
| Street, Regeut’s Park, has executed a statue of the 
late Mr. Steele, of Carlisle, the cost of which is de- 
_ frayed by public subscription. The figure is nine 
| feet in height, and holds in one hand a scroll, the 
| other being slightly raised, as if the subject were 
speaking. The only drapery is a loose long coat 
secured at the throat by one button; and we have 
| bever seen a more effective and judicious disposition 
| of this costume, so difficult to’deal with in sculpture, 
The figure is in Sicilian marble, and intended to be 
placed out of doors. It will be one of the most re- 
| markable public statues in these kingdoms. 
PainTED GLass.—The practice of glass-painting 
| is that in which the progress of the time is less ob- 
served than in any other department of Art. We 
are, therefore, glad to recognize any able and artistic 
| composition tending in its spirit to the amelioration 
of a means, now becoming very popular, of comme- 
| morating departing worth. The smaller windows of 
Ely Cathedral are now nearly filled with memorial 
compositions in painted glass, of which the subjects 
have been selected by the Dean and Chapter. The 
subject of one of these—the production of Mr. 
Hedgeland—is “‘ Jonah preaching to the Ninevites,” 
in which the artist emphatically marks his subject by 
direct reference to the Assyrian remains. It is a 
window of three lights, or compartments, each of 
them contains a portion of the subjects canopied by 
an arch, above which rises a gable that again occurs 
upwards, terminating the light with designs of the 
richest Gothic tracery. The figure of Jonah, oceu- 
pying the principal compartment, is draped; it 
equals in firmness and energy Masaccio’s “ St. Paul,’ 
and the effect of his fearful denunciation is manifest 
in the lateral groups, who are bowed down in lamen- 
tation at the prospects of the doom which awaits 
them. In the background appear the winged bull 
and the palaces of Nineveh, and all the studies have 
_ been made as carefully as if for an historical picture. 
The drapery of the prophet is red over white, 
forcibly relieved by blue of two tints, and the dis- 
tribution of red, green, yellow, and blue, in the 
lateral compartments is brilliant and effective—in- 
deed, as a whole, it is a work of a high order of ex- 
cellence. The window is still in Mr. Hedgeland’s 
studio, in York Place. 

Art-Procress IN IrELAND.—The newspapers 
have informed us that a deputation, consisting ¢x- 
clusively of Irish members of Parliament, waited on 
the Right Hon. the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
having for their object the establishment of a 
national gallery in Dublin; and it is understood 
that Government is willing to aid the project by an 
‘annual grant of £5000. Mr. Disraeli regards this 
| application as a favourable sign of progress In that 

country,—and, undoubtedly, it 18 80. sper | 

Irish agitation has rarely assumed a form out Fs 

which could arise any practical benefit to Ireland; 
‘rare opportunities have been lost, but not ire 
coverably. This proposal ought to receive, and “ 
doubt will receive, the cordial support of — 3 
and we have sanguine hopes that at no very cal 
period an institution will exist in Dublin that shalt 
be suggestive only of “ peace and go off- 
While we by no means advise that the werent - 
| shoots of the National Gallery shall be export 
Ireland, we may safely say that we can spare — 
good works from our collection—a collection 
contains an unnecessarily large number of examp'es 
by certain masters. Nor is there any on 
the examples of British artists, such as the Ve 
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Gallery, should not be deposited in Dublin for a 
limited time, to be returned and replaced by others. 
The proposed Irish National Gallery is not even now 
non-existent—a fund called the “ Fund” (a 
sum raised as a public tribute to the founder of the 
Exhibition of 1853) has been applied to the pur- 
pose; it has been augmented by special subscrip- 
tions ; the Government is therefore only called upon 
to aid an undertaking already commenced : with such 
aid a success may be achieved—provided, that is to 
say, there be a competent staff and a wise direction. 
At all events, it is a good move, and we heartily 
congratulate Lord Talbot de Malahide, and his sup- 
porters, on having thus far accomplished their 
patriotic object. We shall watch its progress with 
hope and faith; and, if they be not unmixed with 
anxiety, it is because, hitherto, so little real practical 
benefit has arisen to Ireland from the aid which 
Government has for a long series of years rendered 
to the Royal Hibernian Academy—the only Art- 
institution in the British dominions that receives an 
annual grant from Parliament. 

Tue Roya Hipernian AcaDeMy.—A report 
on the affairs and past managemeut of this academy, 
by Mr. Norman M‘Leod, and certain official corre- 
spondence relative to the said report, have been 
published, on the motion of Mr. Maguire, M.P. 
The Royal Hibernian Academy has proved a failure 
as an institution for the cultivation of the Fine Arts. 
The causes are alleged to be the narrowness of its 
constitution (the number of academicians being re- 
stricted to fourteen), and miserable mismanagement 
in matters of detail. To obviate these evils, sugges- 
tions are offered by Mr. M‘Leod. A correspondence 
has since taken place between the academy and the 
present Lord-lieutenant of Ireland, and his excel- 
lency was informed by Mr. Mulrevin, the secretary, 
that the academy would be happy to accept the 
general proposition of the viceroy. 

Baron DE TRiQUETI’s marble statue of “ Ed- 
ward VI. as leader of the Protestant Faith” has 
been purchased by the Queen for the sum of 500 gs., 
as it is reported. The statue, with a few other 
sculptural works, was recently exhibited for a short 
time, in the gallery of M. de Sachy, Great Marl- 
borough Street. 

Picture SALes.—We have little to report this 
month under this head, for the season is fast 
approaching its close. Some pictures, from the 
collection of Mr. Mordaunt, of Sheffield, have been 
sold by Messrs. Foster, at their rooms, in Pall Mall, 
since our last notice appeared: the principal works 
were—‘ Cattle in a Shed,’ T. S. Cooper, A.R.A., 
193 gs.; ‘ Beating for Recruits,’ a small picture by 
T. Webster, R.A., 300 gs.; ‘The Bay of Naples,’ 
W. Miiller, 215 gs.; and ‘A Wreck—Fishing 
Station, Coast of Normandy,’ by the French artist 
Isabey, 84 gs. Three pictures by F. Stone, A.R.A., 
that belonged to the late Mr. W. M. Nurse, were 
sold at the same time: these were—‘ A Scene from 
Hamlet,’ 105 gs.; ‘The Impending Mate,’ and its 
companion, ‘ Mated,’ 290 gs. the pair. 

Honorary Mempers.—At the annual dinner of 
the Royal Academy, at which the eagles were, as 
usual, gathered to the banquet of Art, the Bishop of 
Oxford entered on the arduous duties of his office as 
honorary chaplain to that institution, in succession 
to the late Bishop Blomfield. Of course, an insti- 
tution that avowedly keeps a set of officers for show, 
would not have less than a bishop for its chaplain. 
The functions of the office, which consist in the 
single speech delivered at the dinner, are discharged 
most decoratively in lawn sleeves. The Bishop of 
Oxford is, however, deemed to be a thoughtful man ; 
and somehow, there is a certain something about an 
appointment like this which grates on our convic- 
tions. An honorary officer, in the sense in which 
the Academy uses the word,—not that of a working 
officer, doing real earnest duty, and taking the duty 
itself, and his consciousness of it, for all his Aono- 
rarium, but that of an officer kept for the Academy's 
private honour and glory,—an honorary officer, in 
that non-official sense, is, of course, a contradiction 
in terms; but of all such offices, it seems to us, that 
an honorary chaplainship, in the show sense, is that 
one which a thoughtful bishop of the Church should 
be least willing to fill.—The Bishop of Oxford, how- 
ever, entered into the spirit of his office ; and came 
as near the nothing which he had to do as can be 
effected by doing something. He made his speech 
short and showy: composed it of filigree-work, and 





set in the midst of it a little diamond,—in the shape 
of a quotation from the Eton Latin grammar. 

Furniture rrom New Zeatanp Woop.—We 
have recently examined several highly meritorious 
works, the production of M. Levien, of Davies 
Street, the principal of which are manufactured 
from a very beautiful wood, grown in New Zealand, 
aud imported into England by M. Levien, who we 
believe rightly claims the merit of discovering it 
during a brief residence in the country, where it 
obtains the name of “ Totare.” The works to which 
we refer consist of a dining-room suite, very elabo- 
rately and admirably carved, for M. Westmacott, 
of Gordon Square ; the “sideboard”’ being that very 
remarkable production which was exhibited in 1851, 
to which a high class medal was awarded, and which 
was engraved in the Art-Journal Illustrated Cata- 
logue. The series of tables, closets, chimney- 
pieces, panels, chairs, cornices, &c., are of excellent 
workmanship. Art has been somewhat extensively 
employed in their decoration, exquisitely carved 
pauels of lime-wood being introduced wherever their 
admission was desirable; while the beautifully- 
marked exotic wood which forms their “ ground,” 
adds greatly to their interest and value. We allude 
to the subject mainly to express our surprise that 
notwithstanding the opening up of so many new 
sources, our wealth in this way does not materially 
accumulate. It is to the credit of M. Levien that 
he has shown the way to those treasure stores which 
may be found in almost all the countries of the new 
world by those who industriously seek them out. 

Tue Society or Akts, it appears, advertised for 
designs for “‘a writing-case,” offering a prize of 
£20, and the society’s medal, for such a design as 
should merit the award: sixty-two were sent in 
competition, but it seems the society could not find 
among them one of value sufficient to justify the 
prize; they therefore invite “further competition.” 
This result strikes us as “odd;” if there were 
sixty-two so manifestly bad as to be rejected, under 
what circumstances will they look for better? It 
is somewhat humiliating to know that even in so 
comparatively insignificant a matter there has been 
no success. 

Tue South Kenstncton Museum has some 
temporary additions of a very interesting character. 
The Governors of Bethlehem Hospital have lent 
for exhibition the famous bronze figures of ‘‘ Raving 
Madness,” and “Melancholy Madness” formerly 
placed over the gate of the Hospital in Moorfields, 
and which were the work of Gabriel Cibber, the 
father of the more famed Colley Cibber. They 
were immortalised by Pope, as “Great Cibber’s 
brazen brainless brothers.” They do not stand the 
strict examination their present position gives them. 
The authorities should raise them, so that the artist’s 
intention be carried out; at present they are open 
to unfair criticism. 

FiaxMan’s Bas-ReLieFs, which occupied so con- 
spicuous a position in the facade of the Theatre at 
Covent Garden, and escaped all injury from the fire 
there, have been carefully replaced under the pedi- 
ment of the New Italian Opera. It is pleasant to 
record a loye of Art acting thus strongly on all con- 
cerned in the building. The Duke of Bedford has, 
on his own account, insured separately for a large 
sum these remarkable works of our great sculptor. 

A Series or Stergoscoric Views of “the 
Teviathan” steam-ship has been published by 
Messrs. Howlett and Downes (New Bond Street). 
They are of considerable interest, and are executed 
with remarkable skill, exhibiting the monster of the 
deep under several aspects, and enabling those who 
cannot see the actual sight, to arrive at a fair conclu- 
sion concerning its mighty proportions. These are 
shown on the sides, as well as “fore and aft;” the 
deck also is exposed, and occasionally groups are 
introduced, the whole giving a very clear and satis- 
factory idea of the great work in its progress. 
Probably the artists will complete their task when 
the vast ship is ready for sea: they can do it well— 
for, judging from the examples before us, there have 
been few more successful contributors to the delights 
of the stereoscope. 





Sr. James’s Park.—There is some talk about | 


the erection, at the eastern end of the ornamental 
water in St. James’s Park, of a grand national 
military trophy to commemorate the events of the 
Crimean war: a Mr. Keyse—an unknown name to 
us—has, we hear, prepared a design for the work 
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Tue Sterzoscoric Macaztne: a Gallery of Land- 
scape Scenery, Architecture, Antiquities, and 
Natural History, accompanied with descriptive 
articles " writers of eminence. Published by 
Love i Rerve, London, 


The success which has attended the publication of 
Professor Piazzi Smyth’s ‘ Teneriffe,” with its 
stereoscopic illustrations, has induced the publisher, 
Mr. Reeve, of Henrietta Street, Covent Sahe. to 
enter upon a periodical work, of which photo-stereo- 
graphs will constitute not the secondary, but the prin- 
cipal feature. In these days of stereoscopes there 
doubtless are he many families who will be glad to 
be supplied monthly with three good and well-selected 
new views, at a very moderate charge; and if the 
said new views present themselves in company with 
equally good brief descriptive notices, it may be 
assumed that in almost every instance they will 
find a still more cordial welcome. ‘The general 
idea of this ‘‘ Stereoscopic Magazine” may, accord- 
ingly, be pronounced to be a sound one: the ulti- 
mate success of the Magazine itself, however, must 
mainly depend upon the subjects of the stereoscopic 
views which it will be found to contain, upon their 
merit as photographs, and also upon the character 
of the letter-press that is to be associated with 
em 


The first part, now lying before us, appears to be 
about as favourable a specimen as first parts gene- 
rally are, and generally are expected to be; for, 
while it would be but reasonable that the com- 
mencement of every new publication should be at 
least equal to the average quality of the entire 
work, this is rarely found to be the case; and, 
indeed, so generally do first parts fall short of such 
an average standard, that it has come to be a 
custom not to — any great things from them. 
Part I. of the ‘‘ Stereoscopic Magazine” adheres to 
the ordinary rule; the views are fairly executed, 
and they ‘come out” tolerably well. Why the 
series should open with “ Falaise Castle, Nor- 
mandy,” we do not presume to surmise. There is 
a present interest in Foley’s noble equestrian statue 
of Lord Hardinge which at once ¥~ a satisfactory 
explanation of the reasons which have led to its 
being selected to form the second photograph of 
the group. And the Royal Observatory at Green- 
wich, which must always be an object of present 
interest, very consistently completes the first trio. 
The descriptive notices are much too long and 
much too ponderous. If they}are to be read, 
they must brief and attractive; they must be 
‘* descriptive notices,’ and not historical or biogra- 

hical essays. Such articles as those that appear 
in this first part may be valuable, but they are out 
of place; and they will only ensure the views being 
cut out for the stereoscope, while the letter-press is 
thrown aside unnoticed. If the work is to kept 
together, its literary department must be recast ; 
the views themselves we expect to improve. 





Portraits or Eminent Britisu Antists. Pho- 
tographed by Lake Price. Published by 
Lioyp Brotuers, & Co., London. 


What is to be the fate of the miniature-painters and 
portrait-engravers ? their occupation, like Othello’s, 
seems almost, if not quite, gone. Photography has 
superseded the polished ivory and the colour-box ; 
the professors of ‘ sun-painting”’ waylay the pedes- 
trian in every great thoroughfare, soliciting a sitting 
for “ sixpence, frame included ;” they have become 
a nuisance on the highways of the metropolis, 
while the caravan of the travelling photographist 
moves along the country roads, side by side with that 
of the wandering Zingari. In thickly populated 
towns, and at the door of the’rustic labourer, every- 
body is now enabled by a cheap and rapid process, 
to have his form and features handed down to his chil- 
dren’s children ; such is one of the wonders of our 
age. It is no marvel, then, that artists—educated 
artists—are renouncing, as many have, the work in 
which for years they have laboured, to find employ- 
ment by means of this newly-discovered agency. — 
Mr. Lake Price, for example, though he still 
exhibits to us, in the gallery of the Water-Colour 
Society, those charming representations of a past 
age, architectural and social, with which we have 
long been acquainted, is now one of our most suc- 
cessful photographists,—but certainly not of the 
class to which reference has just been made: the 
camera in his hands is made subservient to his taste 
and skill as an artist. We have frequently had 
occasion to notice his photographic pictures, com- 
bining in their material and execution all the 


| qualities that are essential to a real work of Art; 


and in this series of portraits such qualities are 


| strikingly manifest; each individual is represented 
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as he usually appears in his studio. First, we see 
Mr. D. Roberts, with a countenance frank, open, 
and humorsome ; a lively and pleasant companion 18 
David Roberts, either on a journey or at the table. 
Next comes Mr. Stanfield, standing before his easel, 
on which rests an unfinished picture of one of his 
North Sea views ; the likeness is admirable, but the 
expression of the face almost indicates that the por- 
trait must have been taken when this admirable 
artist was not quite free from bodily pain; he has, 
we believe, long suffered from a chronic complaint. 
Mr. Elmore follows ; he also is sitting before an in- 
complete picture: his face is thoughtful, as if his 
nia were busy with the subject of his work. Then 
we have Mr. Frith, whom we can scarcely fancy was 
‘taken’ in his “‘ working-dress ;"’ he surely must 
be waiting for the “ drag,” to convey him to Epsom 
on a Derby-day, and the carriage is late ; he seems 
restless; the race will be over ere he reaches the 
course. Mr. Cattermole, surrounded by ancient 
armour, and other picturesque materials for his 
work, is grave and studious; he looks the gentle- 
man and the scholar, kind, benevolent, and per- 
fectly unassuming. Mr. F. Tayler’s portrait scarcely 
does justice to his mild and intelligent face; but a l 
the accessories of the picture are wonderfully truth- 
ful and telling. Mr. Egg’s is not successful in ex- 
pression, and the portrait is generally weak; the 
contraction of the eyebrows, the result, perhaps, of 
sitting in a strong light, gives an air of severity to 
the countenance that is not natural to the living 
man. Mr. J. Phillip’s portrait is very striking,—a 
bold, manly face, full of energy and determination : 
he has just turned aside from a canvas on which 
appear a Spanish lady and her duenna. Mr. Cope 
is serious and contemplative, as the general charac- 
ter of his paintings would lead any one to expect in 
his portrait : he is represented sketching the features 
of a child, doubtless one of his own juveniles, who 
are often made the models from which he paints. 
Mr. Ansdell is next in succession—a vigorous and 
effective portrait ; but weecarcely recognise him here, 
on account of the abundance of hair he has allowed 
to grow on his face since we last saw him. Mr. 
Maclise, and Mr. E. M. Ward, come last in the 
series, but undoubtedly are not the last in excel- 
lence: both are admirable; we should have at once 
identified these portraits had we chanced to see them 
at the utmost limits of civilization. The individual 
characteristics of these two artists—Arcades ambo, 
in many respects—are marvellously expressed. 

_ The series is one that few lovers of Art who are 
interested in the personality of the artist will not 
desire to possess. 





Monumental Memoniars: being Designs for 
Headstones and Mural Monuments. Parts 
I. and Il. By J. W. Hatuam, Architect. 
Published by Masters & Co., London. 


That such important accessories of ecclesiastical 
architecture, properly so called, as monumental me- 
morials are, should be designed by architects, is a 
matter of no trivial importance. Something like 
consistency may thus be both expected and ob- 
tained; and sepulchral monuments, as they are 
used in our own times, may by this means be 
emancipated from the suspicion of unworthiness 
that so generally, and also so justly, attaches itself 
tothem. The recent taste for archwological inquiry 
has led to a careful and minute investigation into 
the varieties and characteristics of mediwval memo- 
rials; and re is no department of archwology 
that proves to be either more interesting or more 
popular. All this research into the history of early 
monuments, and all the admiration which is so 
generally entertained for those memorials, have not 
yet been able to secure for the present era a class 
of works of the same description which are at once 
worthy of their primary object and purpose, and 
also impressed with the characteristics of the period 
which produces them. Early monuments were 
always monumental and always historical ; why 
should not our own monuments be the same? In 
the middie ages monuments were consistent and 
appropriate, as well to the highest as to the lowliest 
condition of life: why is it that we find it equally 
difficult to erect a humble church-yard headstone as 
we ourselves feel that it ought to be erected, and 
to spend £20,000 as we also feel that it ought to 
be expended upon a national memorial to our 
greatest of heroes for the metropolitan cathedral ? 
Mr. Hallam has published two parts of a series 
of designs for monuments, which certainly are far 
better than those with which we are so painfully 
iemilies they would have been really good, had 
ow been less mediwval while equally Gothic. 
Gus architects must shake off mediavalism in their 
Uothie, whether in churches or in monuments. 
e accept the Gothic style for both, but it must 
not be the Gothic as it expressed itself four, five, or 
sx centuries ago. We want the Gothic of to-day, 
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because we want churches for present use, and 


monuments which we may transmit to after times | 


as ‘‘sacred” memorials—records that we inscribe 
day by day, as our own contemporaries pass away 
from amongst us. Let Mr. Hallam in his next 
parts show us the same artistic and architectural 


feeling, without the mediavalism, and he may rely | 


on a cordial reception from many friends besides 
ourselves, 





German Love: From the ae of an Alien. 
Translated by Susanna WinkwortH. Pub- 
lished by Cuarpman & Hatt, London. 


‘The great 


| a large amount of necessar 


ion’’ has, in all countries and in all | 


pa of society, certain characteristics in common; | 


ut the delight of our ph!egmatic, yet *‘ passion- 

full’? neighbours, is to gather extremes, and unite 
them after a fashion of their own. That ‘ex- 
tremes’’—certainly in novels of all lands—* meet,” 
is an old adage; but it is in the manner of the 
pee - and in the development of the incidents 
which bring it to pass, that the Germans differ 
so much from other people. In England there 
would be no possibility of a low-born child being 
received into the domestic circle of a ‘‘ princess,” 
and becoming domiciled with her children; until, 
in process of time, the child gone into Po nay wom 
pot | into love with the eldest daughter of the house 
whose life under her sufferings is a mystery, and 
who is represented as having nothing of the “ earth, 
earthy” about her, beyond the form which is 
transparent from spiritual beauty. Why those of 
the royal household should be astonished and indig- 
nant at the existence of this ‘‘love,’’ after per- 
mitting an intercourse which was pretty certain so 
to end, we do not know: but the rise and progress 
of that love gives occasion for some eloquent 
writing,—part beautiful, pe metaphysical. ere 
are numberless little touching incidents, most deli- 
cately imagined, and rendered with exquisite skill,— 
and the tale deserves a high place amid the German 
repertoire of imaginative literature: its theology is 
singular, but perfectly harmless. 

Through the whole book the shadow takes the 
place of the substance, but this spirituality walking 
abroad in the noon-day, pale and pure as a moon- 
beam, cannot but be regarded as a good influence 
in opposition to the coarseness and materialism of 
this present time : it is extraordinary how much of 
both the materialism and the spiritualism we get 
from Germany. The translation is so free and 
eloquent that we could have believed the story 
written originally in English. It is a charming 
myth, divided into what it has been the author’s 

leasure to call ‘‘ memories,” each ‘‘ memory” 
ing a distinct landmark of life: ‘love’ runs 
through the delicate embroidery of the tale—the 
one gold thread pre-eminent, alone. Yet, with 
the others, we place it on our shelf, deneath 
“Undine,” which proves our feeling towards it. 





Tue Boy’s own Book or InpustRiaL InFoRMA- 
TIon. By Exisnua Noyce. Illustrated with 
three hundred and sixty-five engravings, by the 
Brotuers Darziet. Published by Warp & 
Lock, London. 


This is just the book to | mye in the hands of an 
intelligent boy—or girl, for why should the useful 
information it contains be limited to sex ?—who 
desires to know something about those things from 
which so much of his comfort and enjoyment is 
derived. Every youth in Prussia, whatever be his 
condition,—the prince and the peasant alike,—is, we 
believe, compelled by the laws which apply in that 
country to education, to learn some trade or handi- 
craft: Mr. Noyce’s book will serve to initiate every 
boy in the United Kingdom who reads it, into the 
theoretical art and mystery of the material and 
manufacturing world. He divides his teachings 
into six sections, under the respective heads of 
Natural Products, Manufactured Products, Products 
of Skilled Labour, Arts and Trade Processes, Appa- 
ratus, and Machinery, and Engineering Works ; 
bringing into notice more than one hundred and 
fifty different subjects. The explanations and de- 
scriptions are, as they should be, simple and un- 
technical, as far as possible ; concise, yet sufficiently 
demonstrative ; a multum in parvo to which Messrs. 
Dalziel’s clear and well executed engravings give 
great additional value. Such a volume is worth a 
hundred story-books as a present to the juveniles. 





Gvuipe-nooxs. By an Englishman Abroad. Pub- 
lished by Loncman & Co., London. 


| Messrs. Longman & Co. have published three small 





continental guide-books : one an itinerary of Switz- 








| to us clever and more uniform in stren 


| is likely to lead to a revolution in works of this 





routes from London by France, Belgi 

and the Rhine; another, a guide oe 
the third, a guide to the Rhine and the countries 
through which it flows to the frontier of Switzer. 
land. These books will scarcely supersede, with 
those travellers who do not object to comparativel 
voluminous works, the ‘“ Hand-books”’ published 
by Murray; but the “ Englishman” has crowded 
information j 
small compass, that will amply suffice for the majee 
rity of those who meditate a “run,” rather than 
a prolonged stay on the usual continental routes, 





Art: tts Scopze anp Purpose. By Jos » 
BERT. Published by Jackson % Wiccan 
London. 


The substance of this little work was delivered as a 
lecture last winter at the Mechanics’ Institute, Not- 
tingham. The author is evidently master of the 
subject on which he has discoursed—perhaps too 
much so for such an audience as, in all probability, 
assembled to hear him ; for, though he has judi- 
ciously refrained from indulging in technicalities 
familiar only to those well conversant with Art, he 
has treated his subject with an abstruseness 
meaning of which very many of his auditors, it 
may be presumed, would find very difficult to com- 
prehend. It must, however. be admitted that in 
the pages now put forth he says, “he has endea- 
voured to render the survey somewhat more com- 
plete, and to enliven it by a few additional illustra- 
tions:’”’ to this subsequent enlargement of the 
original plan it is, therefore, very possible may be 
traced the absence of that simplicity of treatment 
we discover in the published lecture. It is, in its 
present form, a comprehensive and well-written 
treatise, full of practical knowledge and sound 
theory, but better adapted to those who have Fa 
some attention to the study of Art, than to those 
who have scarcely ever given a thought to it. 





CHRISTIAN GELLERT, AND OTHER SKETCHES. By 
BeRTHOLD AvERBACH. Published by Sampson 
Low & Co., London. 


This quaint but interesting story is translated from 
the German, and forms a pleasing and aware ue 
record of German habits and German feelings in the 
year 1768. Things have not pro as — 
in Germany as they have done in England ; and yet 
the outer German life of the present day differs 
materially from that which Berthold Auerbach has 
portrayed in this volume. ‘Christian Gellert” is 
the first and longest tale; but the ‘‘ Notes from the 
Memorandum Book of the Pastor of the Mountains 
are, to our taste, more full of life—more earnest 
than the principal story. We cannot recommend & 
more cheerful or pleasant volume to companion our 
readers under the shadow of our noble trees, or 
beside the murmuring river, or the grander ocean. 
The book is clearly printed on that fine, creamy 
paper, which adds so much to the beauty of the text ; 
and the illustrations are either German, or from a 

neil well studied in the style of German book 
illustration. s k 

The author is highly appreciated in Germany, 
and the Germans are fond of drawing comparisons 
between Berthold Auerbach’s ‘* Tales of the Village, 
and Miss Mitford’s ‘ Our Village :” both are remark- 
able for their truth and fidelity, and both will live 
as the types of village life in their several lands. 
“The Barefooted Maiden” is another of Berthold 
Auerbach’s popular tales ; but we have not seen it. 





A TgLecraPuic Mar or Evrore. By A. Man- 
LAN. Printed and published by RK. DecksR, 
Berlin. 

This map isa novelty anda hye d . ne not, ~ 

all ordinary maps, engraved, but it 18 

common Setiag-t pes, lines and letters; but all s0 

completely edjuned and fitted that we should — ~<A 

arded it as an engraved work, if the contrary had no’ 

Soon told us. The telegraphic lines were construc 


| of bent brass ‘‘ rules,’”’ running, 80 to speak, from one 


Tost , he 
lace to another, or from one principal station on t 
ine of railway to the next. The shaded parts _. 

indicate the shore-lines of the seas, are —s ed 

duced by small square types, ingeniously com 7 

to print with gradually iin ee 

map is beautifully printed, and the lette me Posar, 


Whether the pat 


ved specimens. ind 


than in the en 


| must, we suppose, depend upon the relative cost 0 


erland, Savoy, Piedmont, and Northern taly, with 


ive that 
each process, but we should hardly conceive ©” 
the tpo-grems will supersede the plate-press 10 map 
printing. 
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WILLIAM SMEE AND SONS 


RESPECTFULLY ANNOUNCE THAT THEIR 


SPRING MATTRESS, 


TUCKER'S PATENT, 


POSSESSING GREAT ADVANTAGES IN ITS COMFORT, CLEANLINESS, SIMPLICITY, PORTABILITY, AND CHEAPNESS, 
AND’ THE BEDDING MOST SUITABLE FOR USE, WITH IT, 


ARE KEPT IN STOCK BY THE PRINCIPAL 


UPHOLSTERERS AND BEDDING WAREHOUSEMEN IN LONDON AND THE COUNTRY. 





_ The Spring Mattress (Tucker’s Patent), or “ Somnier Tucker,” is rapidly coming into general 
in France and Belgium. sa 





~ 


If,as WILLIAM SMEE & SONS roget to find has been sometimes the case, difficulties be 
(Tucker’s Patent direct to WILLIAM SMEE & SONS, 6, FI 


desirous of obtaining their 


in the way of Mattress 
» B.C, Aine cae” 


SBURY PA 





WILLIAM SMEE & SONS, | 
CABINET MANUFACTURERS AND UPHOLSTERERS, 


6, FINSBURY PAVEMENT, E,C., 
Respectfully announce that they have just added to their alread : a. very large premises NEW WAREROOMS, for the purpose of giving greater 


accom modation and increased efficiency to their Bedding an 
of Bed steads in Iron, Brass, Mahogany, Walnut, Birch. white French- 


other kinds of Bed-room Furniture. The same variety will be found in the other duaiatiaeate of Dining-room, Drawing-room, Lib 
general Furniture, and in the Carpet and Upholstery Rooms. Wim Saez & Sons’ Stock comprises large Selections of f lower-priced 


well as of the more costly. 


-room Furniture 


t. Their Bedding Rooms now contain every variet 


Departmen 
ed Deal and japanned Woods; Bedding of all descriptions, coe 





WILLIAM SMEE & SONS ask the favour of an inspection of their Establishment. 





THEY ARE GLAD TO GIVE ESTIMATES BEFORE RECEIVING ORDERS. 








THE BEST 


REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 


NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS 


Are confidently recommended as a simple but certain 
remedy for INDIGESTION, which is the cause of 
nearly all the diseases to which we are subject, being 
a medicine so uniformly grateful and beneficial, that 
it is with justice called the 


“NATURAL STRENGTHENER OF 
THE HUMAN STOMACH.” 


Norton's Prrzs act as a powerful tonic and gentle 
aperient ; are mild in their operation ; . safe under any 
circumstances; and thousands of persons can now 
bear testimony to the benefits to be derived from 


their use. 








ann 


Sold in Bottles at Is. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 11s. each, in 
every town in the kingdom. 





CAUTION !—Be sure to’ ask for “ Norron’s Pr1s,” 
and do not be persuaded to purchase the various 
imitations. 





A CLEAR COMPLEXION! 


GODFREY’S 
EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS 


18 STRONGLY RECOMMENDED FOR 


Softening, Improving, Beautifying, and 
Preserving the Skin, 


AND GIVING IT A BLOOMING AND CHARMING 
APPEARANCE. 


It will completely remove TAN, SUNBURN, RED- 
NESS, é&c., and by its Balsamic and Healing qualities 
render the Skin Soft, Pliable, and free from Dryness, 
&c.; clear it from every Humour, Pimple, or Eruption ; 
and by continuing its use only a short time, the Skin 
will become and continue soft and smooth, and the 
Complexion perfectly clear and beautiful. 





Sold in Bottles, price 2s. 9d., by all Medicine Vendors 
and Perfumers. 
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WILLIAM S. BURTON'S 
GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGERY WAREHOUSE 


39, OXFORD STREET; 1, 1a, 2, & 3, NEWMAN STREET; and 
4.5, & 6, PERRY’S PLACE, LONDON, W. 3 
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THE PERFECT. SUBSTITUTE FOR CUTLERY WARRANTED, 
_ The most varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY 
SILVER. in the world, all warranted,is ON SALE at WILLIAM 
iE S. BURTUN’S, at prices that are remunerative only 
The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced more because of the largeness of the sales :—3}-inch ivory. 
than ¢ ago by WILLIAM S. BURTON,| § handled table knives with ae 
when PLATED by the Patent process of Messrs. dozen ; desserts to match, 10s.; if to 64. per 
Elkington and Co., is beyond all the very | dozen extra; carvers, 4s. 3d. per pair; larger sizes, 
peed ange Bc oh hy sor Epa De can be em-| from 20s. to 27s. 6d. per doz.; extra fine, 3is,; 
ployed as such, either y or ornamentally, as by if with silver ferrules, 40s. to 50s,; white 
© [aE cea de Sheth; exobobten = 00% proves pair; black hone salle haben tata 
sold Fischetti te Aetinnak dematllty, 08 follows : sorte, 6s. ; ecevens;:Se. 64.; * woot haa al 
Fiddle | Thread », | Military each. The ba ge Amey grr 
of Old jorBruns-) King’s | or Rose babys ond Oe in cases and otherwise, and of the 
24.42%. 4/25. 4) £5. 4. SEP et 
12 Table Spoon ‘liise|3 80/3 00/3100 iis 
pectee > clipsiimsisisiies| in PAPIER MACHE 
el , 
ile aie sud sess: © TRAYS. af 
teil? $8230) 2212 32 | BEDS, MATTRESSES, AND | Ax scesiment ot tx: taste and Wann shy | 
1 Pair of Gagne -/0 30/0 39/0 60/0 70 unprecedented, as extent, v1 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers ...|1 40/1 76/1120/1180 BEDSTEA novelty. gee 
1 Butter Knife... =|0.38/0 59/0 10/0 80 New Oval Papier Maché Trays, 
LSoupLadie =, += | 0188) 0176/1 00/}1 10 ‘s settee <e .s e 
LGoger Sifter ow «/0 40,0 49/0 59/0 86 ar Iron ditto . | |. . . from iS.to 4guimas. 
Tost ws NS TST TD 2 49 WILLIAM 8S. BURTON’S . NP wes eid 1 Basket, 
is article to hed singly at the same : ss NEW LIST OF equally low. Pe we 7? ¥ 
to contain ve, A ve num tT 
of knives, &e., £2 15s. Tes and colt: ents, emnah.ond BEDS, SEDONA SUE ‘ » sa tee re 
liqueur frames, waiters, candlesticks, &c., =. 1S NOW READY, s 
perf a Ail kinds of re-plating done by the The quality of Beds, Mattresses, &c., of de- BATHS AND TOILETTE 
—er scription he is able to guarantee; they are made on| WILLIAMS. BURTON has ONE 


a the e of customers; their prices devoted asi to the 
are in harmony with those which have tended to make | RaTHS Nb TOILETTE WARE... 


in th 
his House Ironmongery Establishment the most exten-| each is at once the largest, newest, and 


FENDERS, STOVES, & FIRE-IRONS, | sv: i= % seedom. ever submitted to the public. Portable 














Feather beds .................. from£1 5 Oto£8 0 0/|pillar showers, £3 to £5 12s; nursery, is 
of the above are before finally| German spring mattresses... ,, 2 8 0, 7 © 0|sponging, 10s. 9d. to 34s. ; hip, 13s. 84. 
to visit WILLIAM S, BURTON'S SHOW-| Patent Beds ...... » 210 6, 6 6, -0/|large sesortment of hot 
ROOM Contain such an assortment of FEN-| Horse-hair mattresses... , 016 0, 6 0 0| vapour, and camp ,_ Tellette 
DERS, STO RANGES, FIRE-IRONS, AND/| Wool mattresses ............-.. ” 0 7 6. 4 9 0\great variety, from 12s. Gd. to 45s. the set of three, 
GENERAL IRONMONGERY as cannot be ap-| Flock mattresses ............... » 0 6 6, 018 0 | 
“Satie C Ce ae Best Alva & cotton mattresses , 0 6 6, 019 O a 
design, or teness of w p- Bright} Sheets.................. per pair » 0 7 6, 2 6 0 
stoves, with bronzed ornaments and two sets of Blankets .............-.... each » 03 0, 14 0 TEA URNS OF LONDON 
£4 14s. to £13 13s,; ditto, with ormolu ornaments Toilette quilts ................. » 6 4a F Fe ' mr 
two sets of bars, £5 56, to £22; bronzed fenders, with| Counterpanes ................- , 026, 015 0 ; | te 
standards, from 7s. to £5 12s; steel fenders, from} Portable folding bedsteads... , 012 6,, 415 0 ONLY. ». ig 
£2 15s. to £11; ditto, with rich ormolu ornaments,| Patent iron bedsteads, with mR 
from £2 15s. to £18; fize-irons, from 1s. 9d. the set} qove-tail joints............... » 013 6, 9 0 O| The assortment of London-made TRACT 
to £4 4s, brass ditto ...... » 210 0,82 0 Olin the including all the recent noveltiog ay & 
The BURTON and all oer PATENT STOVES,| Bed hangings, in every which are registered, is on SALE , : 
with radiating hearth-plates. warlety ........000++ perset , 014 0,,10 © 0| BURTON'S, from 30s. to £6. oe 
ee ‘a 
Ww S | 
ILLIAM 8. BURTON pee 





GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE) 


MAY BE HAD GRATIS, AND FREE BY POST. ) 





) el 
Is containe upwards of 400 Tustrations of his ilimited Stock of Electro and Sheffeld Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia Motal goods, Stoves, Fenlets |” 

Chimney-pieces, Kitchen Ranges, Gaseliers, Tea Urns and Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths and Toilette Ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedstesds, gee: 

Hangings, &e., with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the SIXTEEN LARGE SHOW-ROOMS, at eo 


89, OXFORD STREET; 1, 1, 2, & 3, NEWMAN STREET; and 4, 5, & 6, PERRY'S PLACE, LONDO. a 





ESTABLISHED 1820. | pe 





44ME6 6, VIRTUB, PAINTER, CITY ROAD, LOUDON. 





